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ON THE EVIDENCE OF THE RESURRECTION, 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

TueRE may be nothing in the following considerations on the Evidence 
of the Resurrection, which has not becn already and better stated by others ; 
but they have at least the merit of being a faithful transcript of the firm con- 
victions of a mind that has reflected with much earnestness on the subject. 
In the humble hope that the language of deep and sincere belief may prove 
eflicacious in some few instances to excite the attention and confirm the 
faith of the serious inquirer after truth, I submit them to the candid judg- 
ment of your readers, 


PHILALETHES MANCUNIENSIS, 


What constitutes a Christian believer, in the strictest sense ? Simply re- 
verencing the moral character and adopting the moral joer of Christ ? 
Or is the acknowledgment of his supernatural powers and divine authority 
indispensable to our properly assuming the appellation? Christianity, in 
its indirect influences, has so generally improved and elevated the moral 
sentiments af mankind, that numbers partake of its spirit, and so far, we 
hope and believe, fulfil its intentions, who have not examined, or who do 
not admit the evidences of its miraculous origin: and this diffusion of its 
moral power, even amongst those who are unconscious of the obligation, 1s 
a fact in which every friend to the well-being and happiness of man must 
heartily rejoice. It cannot, however, be denied, that something more than 
this general sympathy with the moral tendencies of the gospel is distinctly 
required by the Yanguage of the New Testament, as the test of a proper 
belief in Christ. The apostles propagated by their preaching the religion 
which their Master had planted; and their whole testimony bore directly on 
this one fact, that Christ, in the fulfilment of his divine mission, had risen 
from the dead. Whoever admits their testimony in this essential point, is 
converted by their preaching and becomes a Christian. Whoever disputes 
ordemies the fact, thus strongly and unanimously asserted by them, must 
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conceive their whole preaching to be founded on a delusion, and that they 
have transmitted to us a false impression of the character and office of 
Christ. 

It behoves every one, therefore, to examine the apostolic testimony to this 
fact with the closest attention and the strictest impartiality ; since on the 
credibility of that testimony rests the solution of the important question, 
whether Christianity is to be considered of divine, or of merely human, 
origin. The admission of the resurrection, with all the inferences deducible 

. from it, constitutes the faith of a Christian in the strict and proper sense. 
When the evidence of that event has once been rendered conclusive to the 
mind, less difficulty will be felt in admitting the other miracles of the Scrip- 
ture history. If we can only bring ourselves to believe that Christ actually 
rose from the dead, we may claim our part in the blessings and privileges of 
the gospel covenant. 

Before entering on the examination of the evidence of this fact, let us 
premise a few words on the value of human testimony, and on the limits by 
which some have contended it must be circumscribed. 

A reliance on the uniformity of causation—in other words, the assump- 
tion, that like causes will always produce like effects—is the criterion of all 
evidence, and the foundation of all belief, in regard both to moral and to 
physical events. We confidently expect a certain result under given ci- 
cumstances, because we have always found it occur ; and if the result varies 
from what we anticipated, we conclude at once, that some change has taken 
place in the foregoing circumstances, of which we were not aware. Under 
given circumstances, we place the most implicit trust in the testimony of in- 
dividuals, because, in those circumstances, we have never known them de- 
ceive or be deceived. 

This fundamental principle, implied in all our reasonings and expecta- 
tions, has been recently illustrated with great force and beauty by the author 
of Essays on the Pursuit of Truth, &c.; and it is indeed impossible to con- 
test it, as soon as ever the terms in which it is stated are clearly understood. 
To one of the illustrations, however, adopted by this ingenious writer, 1n 
weighing the force of human testimony against an assumed contrariety to the 
uniformity of physical causation, we feel ourselves compelled to demur. In 
reference to the disposition of mankind, on particular occasions, to place a 
disproportionate trust in human testimony, he observes,* and justly, that 
the force of that testimony rests on the very same principle on which the 
evidence of physical facts 1s admitted, viz. that like causes will always pro- 
duce like effects; and he adds, “ it not unfrequently happens that, while 
external circumstances tend to confirm the testimony, the nature and cit- 
cumstances of the facts attested render it highly improbable that any such 
facts should have taken place, and these two sets of circumstances may be 80 
exactly equivalent as to leave the mind in irremediable doubt.’’ He sup- 
poses a case,t in which * a great number of people—people too of repu- 
tation, science, and perspicacity,”” with * no motive for falsehood,” with 
** discernment to perceive, and honesty to tell the real truth,”? ‘* whose 10- 
terests would essentially suffer from any departure from veracity,” bear their 
** concurrent testimony’ to the fact of having seen * a cubic inch of tee 
exposed to a temperature of 200 degrees of Fahrenheit,’? and of having 
found ** at the expiration of an hour that it retained its solidity.” In this 

case, he contends that the unexceptionable character of the testimony coul 
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not overcome the alleged repugnance of the fact to the laws of nature, and 
render it credible. Is he justified in that opinion? With deference to the 
judgment of so able a writer, we humbly conceive not. Under the circum- 
stances supposed, it seems impossible that testimony should be false. Are 
we then to admit a suspension of the uniformity of causation—in other 
words, an effect without a cause 2 Most assuredly not: but we submit that, 
in this case, our knowledge of the laws of the human mind lies more within 
our compass, and must be more complete, than our knowledge of the laws 
and agencies of nature; and that if an effect, like the one supposed, were 
actually attested in the way supposed, it must have arisen from some un- 
known cause having been called into operation, some new element or prin- 
ciple having been introduced into the foregoing circumstances, which had 
changed their character, but which had escaped the attention of the ob- 
servers. To adopt any other conclusion, would seem to imply that there 
could be no laws of nature, no modes of divine agency, but what had fallen 
under our own notice, to bind the Deity by rules that we had deduced from 
a narrow survey of his works, and to measure the possibilities of creation by 
the limited results of our own experience. It is true, that the fixed and 
constant uniformity of causation is what first leads us to the acknowledgment 
of a Supreme Intelligence ; but, when we have thus arrived at the know- 
ledge of that First Cause, when the regularity and harmony of creation 
have compelled us to have recourse to a Creator, we can reason downwards 
from God to his works and his laws, and instead of supposing them to sub- 
sist in their present order and connexion from any inherent necessity, can 
view them as the spontaneous effects and voluntary combinations of his com- 
prehensive wisdom and universal providence. ‘That there is in some minds, 
and in certain periods of society, an unthinking and incautious proneness to 
rely on human testimony, is at once admitted; but there has also existed, 
and there still exists, in the world—perhaps the result of a resiliency against 
the former state of mind, and one of the collateral effects of a too exclusive 
cultivation of the exact sciences and the inductive philosophy —as unreason- 
able an incredulity in the best attested facts that have not chanced to coin- 
cide with the actual tenor of recorded experience. ‘Testimony does not 
spring up of its own accord ; it results from determinate causes, and is go- 
verned by determinate laws; nor are we at liberty to dispute the facts, to the 
existence of which it clearly and steadily points, though we may be unable 
to account satisfactorily for their origin. 

Let us now consider the evidence for the resurrection of Jesus. We as- 
sume, without hesitation, the authenticity and general credibility of the books 
of the New Testament. Whatever view be taken of the miraculous in their 
narratives, no rational doubt can any longer be entertained by persons of 
competent information, that those books have come down from the first age 
of Christianity, and that they contain a faithful representation of the cha- 
racter and teachings of Christ, and of the testimony borne to him by the 
apostles. ‘The genuineness of the writings of John and of most of the Kpis- 
tles of Paul, is universally admitted, ‘The Acts of the Apostles is unani- 
mously ascribed to Luke, and may be traced back to the apostolic age. 
Should we even admit that the three first gospels are not independent au- 
thorities, but have drawn their materials from a common source, yet that 
common source is referred by Eichhorn, the most fearless and sagacious of 
inquirers, to the very commencement of the Christian dispensation, and is 
Supposed by him to have contained all the leading incidents of the public 
ministry of Jesus, including his resurrection, and our Lord's prophetic an- 
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nouncement of that wonderful event.* We appeal, then, with confidence 
to these books, as authentic witnesses of what Christ and his apostles did and 
taught: and we assume, on the present occasion, not the miraculous, but 
only the common historical incidents of the gospel narrative, and we are 
prepared to shew that, if these common incidents be admitted, the fact of 
the resurrection cannot be consistently denied. 

The fact of the resurrection forms, if we may so express it, the boundary 
line between the ministry of Christ and that of his apostles, between the 
periods of apostolic darkness and of apostolic illumination : and there are 
circumstances connected with this distinction, which appear to be irrecon- 
cilable with any other supposition than that of the truth of the fact. What 
occurred before the fact, and the language of Christ dering bis ministry, 
have not perhaps been duly considered as affording a most powerful indirect 
evidence, when combined with the subsequent testimony of the apostles, of 
the fact’s having actually taken place. Christ repeatedly and solemnly fore- 
told his crucifixion and resurrection ; and these predictions became more 
solemn and more distinct, as the termination of his ministry approached, 

Now, let us consider what this implies. The natural tendency of events 
might doubtless have led a mind, less reflecting and sagacious than that of 
Jesus, considered merely as a human reformer, to anticipate the fate which 
he experienced from his unrelenting persecutors. But why couple with this 
anticipation the prophecy of an ensuing event, the non-fulfilment of which 
must necessarily have exposed his pretensions to ridicule, and blasted every 

wrospect of perpetuating the influence of bis principles after his death? 
low inconsistent these fanatical assurances of a resurrection from the dead 
on the third day, with the calm and practical wisdom by which Christ's or- 
dinary conduct and the general strain of his teachings were distinguished! 
Besides, these assurances produced no present effect ; and their intention can 
only be explained with reference to a future time, when events should have 
declared their meaning and pointed out their application. They created no 
present feeling in favour of Christ. The disciples, whose minds were en- 
grossed by the splendid visions of a temporal Messiah, hardly perceived the 
tendency of his allusions, and, so far as they did perceive them, were rather 
revolted than encouraged by them. Such declarations, when they reached 
the ears of his enemies, were treated with the utmost scorn.  ‘** Sir,’’ said 
the Chief Priests and Pharisees to Pilate, when they were soliciting a guard 
for the sepulchre, ** we remember that that deceiver said, while he was ye 
alive, Afier three cays I will rise again.” 

Such was the feeling of the unbelieving portion of the Jewish public: 
and, when we consider the inability of the disciples to realize to themselves 
the possibility of their Master’s death and resurrection, and their slowness 
to comprehend the spiritual nature of his kingdom, we can only account for 
the fact of Christ's thus gratuitously exposing himself to contempt, miscon- 
ception, and unpopulanty, by adinitting that his mind was divinely pos 
sessed with the assurance that for such a fate he actually was destined, that 
he should die and should rise again, and that, in declaring this, he felt him- 

self the organ of the Holy Spirit, whose presages coming events, he was 
convinced, would verify. 

Let us now pass over the mysterious, and as yet inexplicable, circum 
stances which followed the crucifixion ; and consider the views and feelings, 
the constant and concnrring declarations, of the very same men, who, pridf 
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to those circumstances, seemed unable to comprehend the meaning of a 
resurrection, and believed that it was the sole office of the Messiah to re- 
store a temporal kingdom to Israel. Their minds, from some cause or 
other, have evidently undergone a remarkable change. From being highly 
carnal, they have become eminently spiritual. Instead of shuddering at the 
‘dea of their Master’s death and its attendant circumstances, they expatiate 
ov it with enthusiasm, and make it the basis of their teachings, and the cen- 
tral point of their testimony. Instead of sinking, disheartened and despair- 
ing, beneath the total failure of their hopes of a temporal kingdom, they 
scem inspired with a new courage and confidence, entertaining the firmest 
conviction of their Lord's having passed into some invisible state, and anti- 
cipating his return at no very distant period to raise the dead and to judge 
the world. With the precise correctness of this last opinion, we have, at 
present, no concern ; it does not compromise the truth of Christianity ; we 
have only to examine the evidence of the facts from which it flowed, as a 
natural consequence in the then existing state of the public mind, 

If we turn to the apostles’ own account of this extraordinary change, we 
fiud Uiem ascribing it distinctly to the resurrection. Peter, and James, and 
John, who had been witnesses of this great event, were the first to announce 
it, in all their preachings, recorded in the earlier chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles. And let us here recoilect the previous incredulity of the eleven, 
when the women reported what they had seen at the sepulchre ; an incre- 
dulity which Peter overcame (Luke xxiv. 12) only by running, with his 
characteristic eagerness, to the sepulchre, where, ‘* stooping down, he be- 
held the linen clothes laid by themselves, and’ then ‘ departed, wondering 
in himself at that which was come to pass.” Let us remember the still 
more solemn, direct, and explicit testimony of John, who was with Jesus 
through the whole of the transactions preceding and attending the cruci- 
fixion ; who saw him pierced on the cross; who accompanied Simon Peter 
to the sepulchre, on the report of the women ; and who has described this 
whole occurrence in language bearing the strongest impress of truth and 
reality (John xx. 4—9) : So they ran both together : and the other dis- 
ciple did outrun Peter, and came first to the sepulchre. And he stooping 
down, and looking in, saw the linen clothes lying; yet went he not in. 
Chen cometh Simon Peter, following him, and went into the sepulchre, and 
seeth the linen clothes lie, and the napkin, that was about his head, not 
lying with the linen clothes, but wrapped together in a place by itself. 
hen went in also that other disciple, which came first to the sepulchre, and 
he saw, and believed. For as yet,” i.e. up to that time, “ they knew not 
the Scripture, that he must rise again from the dead.’ We must further 
keep in mind, that John adds to the striking declaration contained in the 
foregoing words, that, on several occasions subsequent to this, he had ac- 
tually seen the risen Jesus,* and been the subject of a conversation between 
Jesus and Simon Peter, at which he himself was present. ‘ This,”’ says 
he emphatically, * is the disciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote 
these things ; and we kuow that his testimony is true.”’ 

Lastly, there is the remarkable testimony of Paul—of Paul, the bigot and 
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May not the singular language at the opening of Jolin’s First Epistle, ‘* that 
Which we have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, aud our hands have 
handled, of the word of lite,” be most naturaily interpreted as an aujmated refer. 
ence on the part of the Apostie to the sensible evidence which he had enjoyed of 
the actual, bodi 'y resurrection of the Lord Jesus ? 
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the persecutor ; whose conversion was not the slow result of inquiry ang 
progressive conviction, but complete and instantaneous ; mexplicable, with 
all its attendant circumstances, on any other supposition than that of his 
having been favoured with a manifestation of the personal presence of the 
risen Jesus, to which he himself continually referred as the cause of his con. 
version, and as the circumstance which qualified him for exercising the 
apostolic office. 

Now, let us reflect, for one moment, on the peculiar nature of this testi. 
mony: from whom does it proceed? From men of the most widely-dif. 
ferent temperaments, and of views, in some points, almost conflicting—from 
men, taking the most opposite direction in the labour of propagating the 
new religion—from Peter and James, who were connected with the Jewish 
party, and the latter of whom presided in the infant church at Jerusalen— 
from Paul, the eloquent and enlightened opponent of the invidious distinc. 
tion of Jew and Gentile—from John, the rapt and contemplative seer, whos 
enthusiastic spirit loved to range amongst the sublime, but vague, abstractions 
of the oriental school—from men, who, however much they disagreed on 
minor points, were unanimous in their testimony to the resurrection ol 
Christ—a fact, of which their senses had been the judge, and which was — 
made by each of them the basis of reasonings, illustrations, and inferences, 
shaped and modified by the peculiar bias and tendency of their respective 
minds, 

It is impossible to resist the acute and learned arguments with which Dr. 
Middleton* has shewn that the same reasoning and the same testimony by 
which the Christian miracles of the second and third centuries are attempted 
to be proved, might equally well be alleged on behalf of the numberles 
miracles asserted by the Catholic Church down to the present day ; and it 
may, perhaps, be thought that his arguments are capable of being extended 
to the miracles of the New Testament, notwithstanding the line which he 
has himself clearly drawn between the apostolic age and that which ensued. 
The sole fact, be it remembered, with which we are now concerned, 1s the 
fact of the resurrection ; and we may fearlessly assert, that this fact stands 
on ground peculiar to itself, and is entrenched within a_ pile of evidence, 
with which that of no other miraculous incident, not only of the times sub- 
sequent to the apostles, but we may even add of the apostolic age itself, will 
admit of being compared. . 

When the fashion of miracles, so to speak, had been once introduced, and 
when the system, on behalf of which they were alleged to be wrought, wes 
previously believed to be true, there was a general readiness among be 
levers to admit them on very insufficient evidence ; and even men of learn 
ing and character, partly perhaps deceived, and partly perhaps in accor 
ance with the sare ot morality of those times, inclined to stretch a pou 
in support of influences which they thought might be useful—too easily lent 
the sanction of their names to marvellous narratives, the correctness of whieh 
they had not taken sufficient pains to examine, and which possibly they 
might not he over-anxious to find untrue. But we may appeal to the cat 
dour of every reader of the New Testament, whether these circumstance 
are at all applicable to the great miracle of Christ’s resurrection. When 
Christ appeared, there had been a long cessation of miraculous interpose 
tions, John the Baptist wrought no miracles. From the days of the last af 
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appeared, claiming divine authority and attesting that claim by the evidence 
of miracles. With Christ, therefore, commenced, as it were, a new series of 
miraculous agency : and the very attempt, subsequently to the apostolic age, 
to perpetuate that series by fictitious miracles, seems almost to imply that it 
must have had its origin, after so long a suspension, in those which were 
true. The miracles of Christ, moreover, were all performed for purposes, 
and in support of views, directly contrary to the received opinions and 
strongest prepossessions of his countrymen. The miracle of the resurrec- 
tion, in particular, had the singular fate of being most strongly opposed to 
the views, and most revolting to the feelings, that were generally entertained 
by the disciples during the life-time of Jesus, and of producing, afier his 
death, precisely that change in their minds which fitted them to be the 
preachers of his religion. ‘There was no predominant prejudice in the 
public mind which could have encouraged Jesus to excite the expectation of 
such an event taking place, or which could have induced his disciples to 
hope for ready belief and general favour from spreading the rumour that it 
had actually occurred, 

Besides, how unique, how unaccountable, is the whole language and con- 
duct of Christ in regard to this event! A man foretells his own death and 
resurrection; grounds his whole claim to divine authority on the fulfilment of 
this prediction ; and constitutes it the basis on which the whole superstruc- 
ture of his future religion is to be reared. Surely nothing parallel to this 
can be found in any one of the miracles that are recorded in the succeeding 
ages of the church. All the apostles, wherever they preached, and whatever 
might be their other views, had but one story respecting their Master's re- 
surrection from the dead. ‘Their testimony was borne, not to what they 
believed to be the correctness of opinions, but to what they Anew to be the 
truth of facts: and in consequence of this conviction, so contrary to their 
previous expectation, they renounced their former opinions, changed their 
mode of life, and conceived the extraordinary project of going forth to pro- 
selytize the world, 

Here, then, is a most extraordinary chain of events, a most unaccount- 
able accumulation of testimony. On what does that chain hang? What 
can be the nucleus of that accumulation? Those who reject the resurrec- 
tion are bound to assign some probable, at least some possible, cause of 
events, so sudden in their origin, so peculiar in their character, and so last- 
ing in their consequences. ‘Till that be done, we may rest, without any 
great presumption, in the fact of the resurrection, as affording the most sa- 
isfactory solution of all the phenomena of the case. 

It never can be sufficiently repeated, that what we require from the apos- 
tles is their testimony to this fact. Incalculable difficulties are entailed on 
( hristianity by expecting from it more than it is intended to furnish. The 
essential truths of Christ’s religion are to be gathered from the spirit of his 
teachings, combined with all the inferences deducible from the fact of his 
resurrecuon, With their steadfast testimony to this fact, the apostles join, 
in the further exercise of their divine commission, the most solemn an- 
houncements of a judgment to come, and the most affectionate exhortations 
to repentance towards God, and the cultivation of vital holiness and spi- 
rituality of mind: but they reason upon, apply, and illustrate the facts and 
doctrines included in their commission, in their own way : the actual exhi- 
bition of them to the world passes through the medium of their peculiar 

views, and is adapted to the existing opinions of their age. Their minds 
were the earliest vehicles through which the spirit of Christianity was trans- 
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mitted by its author to future generations; and that spirit, guided and che. 
rished by the protecting providence of God, will go on, as we believe and 
trust, increasing in purity and strength through all the future channels by 
which it is destined to be distributed to the remotest corners of the earth. 

One word as to the nature of the fact itself. Why should it be consi- 
dered incredible, when supported by competent testimony? Is there uot a 
power in the universe adequate to its production? How else shall we ac- 
count for the original creation of the human race ?—a fact in itself as stu. 
pendous, and as much disconnected from foregoing circumstances, as the 
resurrection—and yet the certainty of which may indisputably be inferred 
from the most conspicuous phenomena of the globe that we inhabit. ‘Those 
who embrace the doctrines of natural religion and hope for a future life, 
must admit the possibility of a transferrence of individual consciousness to a 
new system of organization : and may not this transferrence be a change 
which, though invisible to us, does constantly take place on the dissolution 
of our present bodies by death, and form a permanent law of that region of 
the spiritual universe which is placed beyond the sphere of our present ex- 
perience? And if this ¢ransferrence of consciousness be conceived of as 
possible, why should not the restoration of it, after a short interval, to its 
previous system of organization, be equal!y admitted to be possible ; and thus 
the resurrection be merely the viszb/e manifestation to our world of the ope- 
ration of a law which is continually taking place in the wnseen and spiritual 
world ; a manifestation ordained by the Cause of causes for the best of pur- 
poses, and in perfect harmony with the great final object of his universal 
providence, the education of mind, and the advancement of the virtue and 
happiness of the human race ? 

It will be objected, that such an event is a deviation from the usual course 
of God's providence, and is therefore incredible. But such an objection 
implies, that our present knowledge of the laws of nature must limit the 
range of possibility. For aught we can now prove to the contrary, such ap- 
parent deviations may be only parts of some great system, as yet unknown 
to us, the exemplification of a law affecting the whole spiritual creation, but 
too vast and tco comprehensive to fall within the survey and be subject to 
the calculations of the shortsighted inhabitants of a transitory planet like 
vurs. Beings, who had never witnessed nor heard of more than one comet 
or one eclipse, would doubtless regard them as violations of the established 
order of nature, and call such appearances miraculous : whereas we now 
know, from longer experience, that they are essential parts of the general 
economy of creation, and depend on causes as determinate as those which 
influence the tides of the ocean and the course of the seasons.* The same 
we may hereafter find to be the case with the resurrection, and with those 
other wonderful events by which God in different ages and under various 
cispensations has specially helped forward the moral and religious progress 
of the human species. In a future world, we may possibly be enabled to 
trace the mysterious ties which link the present initiatory existence of man 
with the higher laws of the spiritual universe, and connect it with the nobler 
functions and capacities of a state that has yet to be revealed. 

_ Sull it will be asked by the pertinacious objector, why, if an event so 
unportant as that of the visible resurrection of a human being from the dead 
ever took place —why is not the evidence of it more decisive and complete ? 


ene 





* Some excellent observations on this subject will be found at the close of the 
third Letter in Bishop Watson's Apology for Christianity addressed to Mr. Gibbon. 
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Sir Isaac Newton an Aatitrinitarian. 


This objection will have little weight with those who find in the evidence 
enough to satisfy their own minds. Dr. Priestley, in his celebrated Dis- 
course on this subject, has advanced some very probable reasons why Jesus 
was not seen by a greater number of persons after his resurrection. But to 
say nothing of the moral influences of cultivating faith as distinct from 
knowledge, we may observe that, historically speaking, the doctrine of the 
resurrection, considered as an essential part of Christianity, has accomplished 
its great object ; it has diffused amongst mankind a rational and popular 
belief in a future life; it has excited such discussion and interest in the 
subject, both among those who do, and those who do not, admit the resur- 
rection of Jesus, that it has called forth the whole force of the natural argu- 
ments for human immortality, and fixed them on their right basis—not nice 
and subtle disquisitions on the essence of mind—the rock on which the an- 
cient philosophers split—but on those moral views, which Christianity incul- 
cates, and which it has spread universally through society, of the character 
of God and the progressive destiny of man. 

The truths of Christianity seem well fitted to form a rallying point for 
good men of all sects and parties in this age of agitation and excitement ; 
and these truths cluster round the fact of the resurrection as a sort of nucleus, 
which gives them consistency and strength. It is the visible link between 
earth and heaven— 

“* Connexion exquisite of distant worlds.” 


It attaches our best hopes and fondest wishes to that bright world unseen— 
the mansion of all that is pure and great and good —where the visions of the 
patriot, the dreams of the philanthropist, and the aspirations of the saint, 
may fashion to themselves some unapproachable ideal of perfection to exalt 
the aims and sanctify the toils of earth. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON AN ANTITRINITARIAN. 


Wer are not among those who care not what company they are found in, 
whether at home or abroad, in the world or inthe church. Truth, we 
know, to find acceptance, must be recommended in its living forms, and 
therefore for the truth’s sake, with a view to its extension and final triumph, 
we rejoice when we can add to the list of our friends another illustrious 
name. And of pride, or apathy, or ignorance of the world, we should sus- 
pect that man who disowned any wish to find enrolled among the votaries 
of his faith the greatly good and greatly wise. There is a triumvirate, of 
whom Unitarians may well be proud, and of whom neither the indifference 
of friends nor the assaults of enemies can, we feel convinced, ever rob them 
we mean Milton, Newton, and Locke. ‘That the first and the last were 
Anttrinitarians seems now to be conceded on all hands. A doubt has been 
raised about our claim to Newton, and we therefore propose to set forth in 
order the proofs that Sir Isaac Newton was an Antitrinitarian. 

The manner in which men of research and information have spoken on 
this subject merits attention, * He adhered,”’ says the writer of the article 
Newton, in Rees’ Cyclopedia, ‘* outwardly to the communion of the Church 
of England, though he did not believe in all iis doctrines ; with respect to 
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the person of Christ there seems no doubt that Sir Isaac Newton was ip. 
clined to Unitarianism.”’ Chalmers, in his Biographical Dictionary, tells ys 
that “he not only shewed a great and constant regard to religion in general, 
as well by an exemplary life as in all his writings, but was also a firm 
believer in revealed religion, with one exception, an important one indeed, 
that his sentiments on the doctrine of the Trinity by no means coincided 
with what is generally held.” That most respectable authority, Dr. Thom. 
son, asserts, in his History of the Royal Society, ‘* Newton’s religious opi. 
nions were not orthodox—for example, he did not believe in the Trinity, 
This gives us the reason why Horsley, (the Editor of his works,) the cham. 
pion of the Trinity, found Newton's papers unfit for publication. But itis 
much to be regretted they never saw the light.””. Dr. Chalmers will not be 
suspected of favouring the Unitarians, yet he has given the sanction of his 
authority to Newton’s Antitrinitarianism. In the second of his ‘* Discourses 
on the Christian Revelation viewed in connexion with the Modern Astro. 
nomy,”’ he has pronounced a splendid and well-deserved eulogium on New. — 
ton asa biblical student. Lest he should hence be charged with Unitarian. 
izing, he softens the matter down in his preface, and tells his readers, “| 


do not think that amid the distraction and the engrossment of other pursuits = 


: ° < . 2 , Pe 
he has at all times succeeded in his interpretation of the book, (the Bible) — 


else he would never, in my apprehension, have abetted the leading doctrine — 
of a sect or system which has now nearly dwindled away from public obser- 
vation.” 

As next in value, we shall place the evidence of his Antitrinitarianism 
deducible from Newton’s works. 

There is in them an entire absence of all evidence that the writer believed 
in either the Trinity or the Deity of Christ. Silence on these subjects is 
universal and unbroken. Had it been, as we think it was, Newton's desigt 
to omit any thing that could, by any possibility, be construed into a belie! 
in the Trinity, he could not have avoided the subject more cautiously and 
successfully than he has done. Occasions present themselves when, if such 
had been his belief, he could hardly have done otherwise than imply ot 
declare the truth of the Trinitarian doctrine. But he is profoundly silent. 
Would, coudd a Trinitarian have acted in this way >? Is he not, with pt 
priety, styled an Antitrinitarian who so far opposes the doctrine as to with 
hold from it all countenance in his works? Is it unfair to presume that be — 
wished that to disappear from the face of society which he sedulously ex — 
cluded from his own pages? Newton was a Christian, and wrote as@ 
Christian on Christian topics, and if he had held the T rinity, the fundamen 
tal doctrine of Christianity in the opinion of its advocates, how could he have 
been guilty of omitting the mention of it, especially when there are passages 
as we shall now shew, which imply his disbelief of the doctrine ? 

The bare fact, that he exposed ** Two notable Corruptions of Scripture,” 
which have been considered main supports of Trinitarianism, would ne 
lead to the inference that he was an Antitrinitarian ; but that fact, coupled 
with another, viz. his omitting to declare, in the same tract as that in whi 
he destroyed two witnesses, his belief in the doctrine, does warrant the con 
clusion, that he was opposed as much to the corruption of the Trinity ite! © 
as to the corruptions by which it had for centuries been supported. No |] 
serious believer in the ‘Irinity would, we are persuaded, have written to take | 
uway evidence on behalf of the Trinity without declaring that he desi : 
no ill to the doctrine lself—nay, was persuaded that the warrant of Scripture = 
was sull in its favour. A distinction would have been made between & 7 
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doctrine and the evidence of the doctrine, asserting his conviction of the sta- 
bility and certainty of the first, while duty obliged him to detect flaws in 
the second, We go farther. Language occurs in the treatise on the ‘* Two 
notable Corruptions of Scripture,’”? which implies, in the clearest manner, 
Newton’s disbelief of the doctrine in question, Page 8, he says, speaking 
of the baptismal form, ‘* the place from which they tried at first to derive 
the Trinity.’ This phrase even Horsley found to be ‘* very extraordinary.” 
And extraordinary, nay, unaccountable, it is, if Sir Isaac Newton was, as 
Horsley intimates, ** no Socinian,’’ or, as we should choose to term it, not 
an Antitrinitarian. In the following, the reasons assigned of the Sonship of 
Christ fall far below the height of orthodoxy. P. 59, “ * Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God ;’ 
that Son spoken of in the Psalms, when he saith, * Thou art my son ; this 
day have [ begotten thee.’ This is he that, after the Jews had long ex- 
pected him, came, first ina mortal body by baptism of water, and then In 
an immortal one by shedding his blood upon the cross, and rising again 
from the dead, not by water only, but by water and blood ; being the Son 
of God, as well by his resurrection from the dead, (Acts xiii. 33,) as by his 
supernatural birth of the virgin (Luke i. 35)."" A Trinitarian would have 
gone much farther, and spoken of his being begotten from eternity, and 
even an Arian would have spoken of his creation as taking place before all 
worlds. No one but a Humanitarian could with propriety have referred the 
Sonship of Christ merely to his supernatural birth and resurrection, Let 
the tenor of the next passage, page 61, be considered. Speaking of the 
want of congruity there is in it, with the Apostle’s drift, he says of the text 
of the three heavenly witnesses, ‘* How does its witnessing make to the 
design of St. John’s discourse ? Let them make good sense of it who are 
able. For my part, I can make none. If it be said that we are not to de- 
termine what is Scripture, and what not, by our private judgments ; I confess 
it, in places not controverted ; but in disputable places, I love to take up 
with what I can best understand, It is the temper of the hot and supersti- 
tious part of mankind, in matters of religion, ever to be fond of mysteries, 
and for that reason to like best what they understand least. Such men may 
use the Apostle John as they please, but I have that honour for him as to 
believe that he wrote good sense, and therefore take that sense to be his 
which is the best.”” Is this the tone of a Trinitarian 2? Was he, who was 
not * fond of mysteries,’ likely to be enamoured with the mystery of mys- 
teries, the Trinity, at which, we learn, on authority, ‘* reason stands aghast, 
and faith itself is half confounded” ? Sir Isaac Newton had studied in a 
ditferent school. Had he believed in the Trinity, would he not, after this 
passage, have precluded misconstruction, by asserting, as we find so often 
done, that there were mysteries in Christianity, mysteries to be believed, 
mysteries to prove the believer’s faith, to exercise his trust, to humble his 
“reasoning pride,” and, above all, proudly eminent, the mystery of the Tri- 
nity? Again, in p. 65, we read, * In all the times of the hot and lasting 
Anan controversy, it (1 ‘Tim. ii. 16) never came into play; though now 
these disputes are over, they that read, * God manifested in the flesh,’ think 
it one ot the most obvious and pertinent texts for the business.’ Let Sit 
Isaac Newton's piety and gentleness be considered, and then say if he could 
have used language such as this of a fundamental doctrine of revelation, of 
any thing but what he believed a gross and injurious corruption of the 
gospel. [tis quite clear that the mind of the writer was, to say no more, 
in a state of alienation both from the evidence and the doctrine which that 
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evidence was adduced to support. Much of the same character is the oblique 
thrust in the following passage, page 62: “ When they had got the Trinity 
into his (Erasmus’) edition, (they) threw by their manuscript, if they had 
one, as an almanac out of date. And can such shutting dealings satisfy 
considering men ?”’ It would be easy to add many passages implying New. 
ton’s disbelief in the Trinity, taken from his published writings. We shall, 
however, content ourselves at present with the following, extracted from his 
piece on the Apocalypse: ‘The beasts and the elders represent the primitive 
Christians of all nations, and the worship of these Christians in their 
churches is here represented under the form of worshiping God and the 
Lamb in the temple : God for his benefaction in creating all things, and the 
Lamb for his benefaction in redeeming us with his blood : God as sitting 
upon the throne and living for ever, and the Lamb as exalted above ail by 
the merits of his death. ‘This was the worship of the primitive Christians,” 
Vol. V. p. 455, Horsley’s edition. Let this passage be read again. Is 
evidence appears to us decisive. ‘The Holy Ghost is omitted, the ‘Trinity 1s 
omitted, ‘The grounds of the worship assigned ascribe to God supremacy, 
** sitting on the throne ;”” eternity, “ living for ever ;’’ the peculiarly divine 
function of creation, ‘* creating all things.”? The grounds assigned take 
from Christ all pretensions to equality or identity with God. Why is he 
worshiped ? For creating us? No; that is ascribed to God: but for 
redeeming us with his blood, and as having been eralted by the merits of his 
death, A clear and studied distinction is kept up between God and Christ; 
and while the essential attributes of Deity are ascribed to the first, the fune- 
tions of a creature, highly honoured it is true, but of a creature, are asserted 
of the second, It may be urged, ‘* they are both worshiped.’’ Yes, and 
so were ** God and the King.” Worship has been paid to myriads of crea- 
tures, as the Old and the New Testament declares. Socinus, though a Hu. 
manitarian, worshiped Christ. And doubtless there is a homage due from 
all Christians to their Saviour, which, if you will, you may designate by the 
ambiguous term worship. And that the term worship did not, in the mind 
of Newton, intend the same when applied to the homage paid to God and 
that to Christ, is very clear from the careful distinction which he makes 
throughout the passage. He that was worshiped, because the Creator and 
Supreme and Eternal Ruler of all, received a very different service from that 
otlered to him who had been faithful unto death in man’s cause, and for his 
fidelity was honoured and exalted of the Deity. 
The strongest evidence yet remains. 

Hopton Haynes, the intimate friend of Newton, asserted that ‘ Sir Isaac 
Newton did not believe our Saviour’s pre-existence, being a Socinian (as 
we call it) in that article ; that Sir Isaac much lamented Dr. Ciarke’s em- 
bracing Arianism, which opinion he feared had been and still would be, if 
maintained by learned men, a great obstruction to the progress of Christ 
anity.”” On the same authority, we know that Sir Isaac predicted that “ the 
time will come when the doctrine of the Incarnation, as commonly receiv 
shall be exploded as an absurdity equal to transubstantiation.”” From Hop 
ton Haynes we turn to Whiston, who succeeded Newton in the professorship 
at Cambridge. In two passages Whiston declares that Newton was an Ane 
(itrinitarian, Page 206, Memoirs of the Life of Mr. William Whiston, the 
autobiographer says, “ I found that Sir Isaac Newton was so hearty fort 
Baptists, as well as for the Eusebians or Arians, that he sometimes suspect 
these two were the two witnesses in the Revelation ”’ Again, p. 477, “ A 
so far | know concerning you, my brethren, of the Baptists, that the greatest 
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man our nation ever bred, Sir Isaac Newton, my predecessor at Cambridge, 
who, with me, looked for those happy times, as to incline to suppose the 
EvsEBIANS and BAPTIsTs, notwithstanding their present low estate, to be 
the wo famous witnesses in the Revelation against Popery and Antichristian- 
ism.’’ Whiston asserts the same, at least once more in his works. Here, 
then, we have the testimony of twa most credible and competent witnesses 
to the Antitrinitarianism of Newton, and one of these declares the fact at 
three different times, and all in print. Whiston himself was intimate with 
Newton. He was also intimate with Dr. Clarke, who was intimate with 
Newton. Hopton Haynes also was in constant and friendly intercourse 
with the great philosopher, and both declare on their own knowledge that 
Newton was not a Trinitarian, Can evidence be stronger? Who can im- 
peach the honesty of either of the witnesses? Honesty has become a part 
of Whiston’s name, and we speak of honest Will. Whiston as famiharly 
as of Alexander the Great or Scipio Africanus, And against the character 
of Haynes, not a breath of suspicion has been breathed. —We have not yet 
done. The anonymous author of a pamphlet of some repute, who wrote 
about twenty years after Sir Isaac’s death, affords evidence of the same fact, 
and would lead us to conclude that in his day the Antitrinitarianism of New- 
ton was a matter of public notoriety. 

The evidence now adduced might, we do not doubt, be multiplied by 
the publication of some of the papers that Horsley proscribed. And we 
should especially like to explore the contents of the pieces with the following 
titles; several on ** Church History,” ‘* Questions concerning Athanasius,”’ 
“‘ The Philosophical Progress of the Great Mystery,” ‘* An Account of the 
Corruptions of Scripture.’ By the recent publication of Milton on Christian 
Doctrine, and Lord King’s Life of Locke, the question of their sentiments 
on the Trinity is for ever decided. Such, we doubt not, would be the effect 
if the Earl of Portsmouth would imitate Lord King, and give the world an 
Opportunity of seeing some of those things which, with no little presumption, 
Horsley declared unfit for publication. Fully are we convinced that Newton 
could write nothing unfit for publication in a literary point of view, least of 
all, with the exception of mathematics, least of all, on biblical and ecclesi- 
astical matters. ‘* Unfit”? many things might appear to Horsley, because 
unsuded to promote his theological views. 

[n intimating that the publication of the suppressed papers would for ever 
decide the question of Newton’s religious sentiments, we did not design to 
express the slightest doubt of the validity of the evidence we already possess. 
hat evidence satisfies our mind. In the words of Mr. Lindsey, we express 
our convicuion, ** that he was a Unitarian Christian there can be no doubt.” 
But a muliiplication of witnesses, and perhaps the Philosopher's own decla- 
ration, would serve to preclude any more objections such as those to which 
we must now give a passing notice. ‘They are taken from an article entitled, 

Was Sir Isaac Newton a Unitarian ?”” published in an American work, dis- 
tinguished for its bitterness against Unitarians, designated, ‘* The Spirit of the 
Migrims,” and republished in an English periodical scarcely less distinguish- 
ed jn tue same way—a work known in malam partem by our readers— 
‘The Congregational Magazine’’—number fur December, 1830. The cor- 
recthess of the assertion, that in the treatise on Two notable Corruptions 
of Scripture, ‘no evidence is furnished that he (Sir Isaac) was not sincerely 
a Trinitarian,” our readers will, from what has been said, be able to ap- 
preciate, 

There is, the objector alleges, a contradiction between the statements of 
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Whiston and Haynes. Whiston makes Newton an Arian, Haynes a Soci. 
nian. Granted; but they both make him an Antitrinitarian, and this is all 
we have contended for, and all we see reason to determine. But the objec. 
tion is not valid except it can be shewn that they both speak of the same 
time. Newton might be an Arian at one period, and a Socinian (that js 
Humanitarian) at another period of his life. The change from the first to 
the second, increasing years have often brought. And Whiston, who speaks 
of Newton’s Arianism, was not familar with him in the latter part of his 
life. Let us grant that the objection has force. What does it establish? 
Only that Sir Isaac Newton was not very explicit in entering into the minu. 
tie of his religious creed; which all who knew his character will find no 
great difficulty in admitting. As to the veracity of the witnesses, that re. 
mains unimpeached by the objection. They are honest men we know, 
What they say, then, must be substantially correct. Differ their statements 
may in particulars, and so do the statements of the Evangelists. He attend. 
ed on Trinitarian worship, and therefore was a Trinitarian. So did Whiston 
himself for the greater part of his life. Was he, therefore, a ‘Trinitarian? 
Is it not known that now even thousands attend the Church-of-England ser- 
vices who believe as little of its creeds as Newton did of Leibnitz’ theories? 
But, then, Newton was not an honest man. Not too fast, I prithee, my ob- 

































tarians had just exacted from the legislature against their heretical brethren, 
thou mightest have thought it well to temper thy zeal with prudence. Be. 
side, Sir Isaac Newton was a lover of peace, and thought the essence of reli- 
gion to consist in mutual love and devout affections. Even in defending his 
philosaphical novelties, he lost much of his peace of mind, and lamented 
(with no small reason) that in the pursuit of a shadow he had lost a sub- 
stance. Perhaps if thou hadst had as much to endure as he, thou wouldest 
have feared that another and a heavy load would have been too much for thy 
shoulders. That the question of secession was, at the time of Newton, a per- 
plexing one, is evident from the following passage out of Whiston’s Memoirs: 
“* With what church or sect the Arians, in this present corrupted state of 
things, ought to communicate till it pleases God more completely to reform 
the Christian world? Whether with that established, or whether they ought 
to separate and go over to the Dissenters? as many Arian ministers are 
supposed to be among them. Now had the Unitarians the liberty of public 
assemblies and a ministry of their own, the point would easily then be deter 
mined, To speak the truth, I think their case a little hard; for, while all 
sects and opinions are tolerated, they alone are denied this happy privilege, 
which so many good men wish for.’ This is part of a letter addressed to 
Whiston, seeking his advice. He replies in substance, that though he had 
long communicated with the church established, shewing his dislike to whet 
he did not believe; yet, “1 do not think,” he adds, “I shall easily satisly 
myself to do so any more. I mean, if he who officiates is.a reader of the 
horrible Athanasian creed, and by consequence frequently and solemnly pr 
nounces me, and the rest of the Eusebians or primitive Christians, a 
cursed,” 

Newton, it is affirmed, was offended at Whiston’s declaring him an Arian, 
80 much 80, as to prevent his being elected a member of the Royal Society: 
That Newton prevented Whiston’s election, Whiston himself declares ; but 
the same authority assigns the reason. These are his words: “ If the rea 
der desire to know the reason of Sir Isaac Newton’s unwillingness to have 
me a member, he must take notice, that as his making me first his deputy; 
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and giving me the full profits of the place, brought me to be a candidate ; 
as his recommendation of me to the heads of colleges in Cambridge made 
me his successor; so did I enjoy a large portion of his favour for twenty 
years together. But he then perceiving that I could not do as his other darl- 
ing friends did, that is, learn of him, without contradicting him when I dif- 
fered in opinion from him, he could not, in his old age, bear such contradic- 
tion, and so he was afraid of me the last thirteen years of his life-—He was 
of the most fearful, cautious, and suspicious temper that I ever knew.”’ ‘This 
is the account of the affair which Whiston himself gave, who surely ought to 
have best known all the circumstances. Butthe writer in ** The Spirit of the 
Pilgrims’’ ascribes Whiston’s rejection to his having declared Newton an 
Arian—and on what authority? Verily, the authority of that most ancient 
work, the Eclectic Review. But even the Eclectic does not say what the 
Pilgrim affirms; it says no more than that Newton was angry with Whiston 
for several years for having said he was an Arian. As to all the mighty 
deductions that the Pilgrim makes from this, we have little anxiety. Let 
them stand for what they are worth; they will pass current nowhere but 
with those who have neither eyes nor ears to detect their spuriousness, As 
little do we think of the Pilgrim’s essay to deduce Newton's orthodoxy from 
his published works. One thing the extracts do prove, that the maker of 
them had a large reliance on the easy credulity of his readers ; else could he 
ever have ventured to bring this and two other passages no more to the pur- 


pose, in order to realize his magnificent promise -- to ‘‘ produce several pas- 


sages from the writings of Newton, which plainly indicate his ‘Trinitarian 
sentiments” ? 

“In the Eastern nations, and for a long time in the Western, the faith 
subsisted without this text (1 John v. 7), and it is rather a danger to religion 
than an advantage to make it now lean on a bruised reed.”’ 

How does the Pilgrim make this quotation serve his purpose? Let the 
reader try his skill in the art of divination ; and if he succeeds in making out 
any thing like a satisfactory case, he will have this reward—to know that he 
is a person of great penetration and extraordinary ingenuity, and may take 
courage from his success to try his hand at the perpetual motion or the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

Let, then, our readers sum up the evidence now brought forward,—the 
testimony of biographers and historians, the evidence of omission in the 
circumstances of the case, the positive implications furnished by Newton’s 
published works, the strong suspicion of evidence suppressed ‘ unfit for 
publication,”’ the explicit declarations of two contemporaries, and both inti- 
mate acquaintances, of an anonymous yet respectable pamphleteer, and say, 
if we are not warranted in the conclusion, that Sir Isaac Newton was an An- 
litrimitarian, Had he explicitly avowed himself and suffered persecution for 
that avowal, we should have honoured his memory more highly then we do; 
but leaving him to his Master, we shall do well to take care that, in these 

piping days of peace,’ as regards religious persecution, we do not com- 
promise the truth by wicked concealment, or barter it for the world’s smile. 
And well will it be for us if we imitate the great Philosopher’s diligence in 
the study of the Scriptures, and follow him in his piety, gentleness, and be- 
hignity, so far as he was a follower of Christ. For, at the utmost, the time 
cannot be far distant when all diversities of mere earthly knowledge will have 
passed away; but charity * abideth for ever.” 
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DR. J. P. SMITH'S SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE MESSIAH, 
(Continued from p. 113.) 


Section xiv. Psalm xlv. 2—8. The important words are in ver, 6 
« Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever !” 

The Psalm is considered as a prophetic address to the Messiah, whois 
therefore here called God, and the use made of the words in Hebrews i, §, 
«“ But to the Son (he saith), Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever,” is 
regarded as establishing beyond all doubt the validity of this application, 
Some Unitarian expositors, as Mr. Belsham, adopt the translation, ‘ God is 
thy throne,” the support of thy throne, 1. e. he will make thy dominion 
mighty and durable, which both the Hebrew of the Psalm and the Greek of the 
quotation in the Epistle will equally well bear, and which suits the connexion 
in both places: others suppose the word God to be here employed in an in. 
ferior sense. The prevailing and most probable opinion is, that the 45th Psalm 
was written on occasion of the marriage of Solomon with the daughter of the 
King of Egypt, and this opinion, as to its primary sense, is held by most of 
those who consider it as having a secondary reference to the Messiah and 
his kingdom, that is, by the great majority of Christian commentator, 
Some interpreters, indeed, of great learning, and whose opinions deserve 
much respect, have affirmed that the Psalm must be considered as primarily 
addressed to the Messiah, and is not properly applicable to Solomon ort 
any other person ; but their chief arguments are drawn from the quotation in 
Heb. i. 8, (of which we shall speak presently,) and from the assumption of 
the point in dispute, that ver. 6 is an address to some individual as the 
Supreme God, whilst their application of other parts of the Psalm is figure 
tive almost throughout, and in some instances extremely forced. ‘The St) | 
and following verses may be explained secondari/y of the church as the | 
bride of the Messiah, but their direct and sole application in that sense is | 
what the sober judgment of no unprejudiced reader can admit. The argu- 
ment from the everlasting duration ascribed to the kingdom of the person 
addressed is of no weight, being a common oriental idiom : thus, for ex 
ample, in Nathan's prophecy to David respecting Solomon, 1 Chron. xvi. 
11—14: ** I will raise up thy seed after thee, which shall be of thy sons; 
and [ will stablish bis kingdom. He shall build me an house, (plats 
shewing that Solomon is the person spoken of,) and J will stablish hw 
throne FOR EVER. [| will be his father, and he shall be my son ; and | 
will not take my mercy away from him, as I took it from him that was before 
thee ; but T will settle him in mine house and in my kingdom for ever ; and 
his throne shall be established for evermore.’ It is universally acknowledge 
that this magnificent, prophetic language was intended, and, according to the 
notions of the age and country, was well adapted, to express the promi 
of a long reign to Solomon, and of posterity to succeed him on his throne 
but nothing more; and we cannot but consider it as going far to justify the 


sense, “* Grod is thy throne, for ever and ever,” in the passage under OUT 


consideration, by shewing how peculiarly God had promised to establish 
and support the throne of the prince to whom that passage, beyond all rea 
sonable doubt, immediately referred; but supposing the common translation 
to be preferable, the use of the word God, in an inferior sense, is not U © 
known to Scripture, hor at variance with oriental idiom. It must be under 
stood to mean {as Bishop Young has translated it) prince, and it is certalt | 
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that what could with propriety be addressed to Solomon, could not be un- 
suitable to his great descendant, and could not possibly imply any thing 
inconsistent with the unrivalled decty and perfect unity of the Supreme 
Being; indeed, any such abuse of the words is guarded against by the lan- 
cuage of ver. 7: ** Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil 
of gladness above thy fellows,”’ words which, if they have any meaning at 
all, ascribed to the person addressed inferiority, derived and dependent au- 
thority, and equality of rank with some human beings. 

Referring to Mr. Belsham’s statement, ‘ It is well known that the words 
of the original will equally well bear to be translated God is thy throne’’— 
a statement which, afier due deliberation, we have ventured to adopt in the 
preceding remarks, Dr. S. says, ‘* It is not quite consistent with fairness 
in argument, for the learned writer roundly to assert as well known, what he 
could not but know to be extremely disputable, and to have been in fact 
generally objected to.”? There is nothing so plain that it may not be dis- 
puted, and Mr, B. did not say or mean that nobody had denied what he 
asserted, but he certainly neither did think, nor ought in reason to have 
thought, it eatremely disputable. He was safe in his assertion, Ist, because 
he was directly supported by the authority of Enjedenus and Crellius, Gro- 
tius,* Dr, Samuel Clarke, Pierce, Sykes, J. G. Rosenmiiller, and Wakefield, 
not now to mention others, men certainly as competent to judge, and as 
little under the influence of prejudice, as any who have given an opinion on 
the subject; and 2dly, because, whilst the majority of commentators, 
adopting, in conformity with their own doctrinal views, the common con- 
struction, pass by this one without particular notice, those who have under- 
taken to give reasons against its grammatical propriety, have signally failed 
in their attempts.t 


* Dr. S. remarks, that Grotius ‘* seems anxiously to avoid giving any construction, 
coutenting himself with saying, *£ the sense is.’”” Does Dr. S. then mean to insi- 
nuate that this great critic affirmed that to be the sense of a passage of Scripture 
which ke knew could not be derived from the words? Such seems to be his meaning, 
but such a charge neither needs nor deserves an answer. Grotius gives a reasou 
Why he thinks that the word ‘ God” must, in this place, be uuderstood of the 
Supreme iseing himself, and adds, ** Sensus ergo est: Deus ipse est sedes tua 
perpetua.” He perceived no difficulty in this construction ; he considered the ori- 
ginal words as ambiguous, and not seeing reason to admit that Christ could be called 
God in the highest aud proper sense; having, besides, before observed that the 
Psalm primarily referred to Solomon, he thought the reason he had given for under- 
standing the word God in its highest sense, a sufficient reason for uot addressing it 
as a title to a created being, Dr. S. would, iu like manner, detract from the vaiue 
of the opinions ou this point of Enjedin, Clarke, and Pierce: the former ouly says 
“the words will admit of this explication :"? possunt sie commode explicari. And 
this, we auswer, is all that is wanted, as no one denies that they may be taken ac- 
cording to the other construction, Clarke, in a book written after his Scripture 
Doctrine, * follows the commouly-received construction ;’" but he does not retract 
his opinion that the other is perfectly allowable. Pierce only affirms, in a note, that 
tis doubtful which construction is preferable—i. e. precisely the sentiment for which 
he is quoted, 

_t The ambiguity of the Hebrew cannot be denied ; the objection to rendering the 
Greek words, ** God is thy throne,” is taken from the article being found in the 
predicate of the proposition ; but though uot of common occurrence, there are ex- 
ot Unde to the ordinary practice in this respect, and Mr, Yates, in his Viudication 
in ne (p. 113,) has produced au instance of a precisely similar construc- 

, i sufficiently justifies that translation : 
Psa. Ixxiii. 26: “H pepsg prov 6 eos t1g Tov aswva. 
Psa. xlv. 6; Heb. i, 8: ‘O Opoves cou 6 eos ess Tov aswva., 
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Dr. S.’s objections to the propriety of the figure, “ God is thy throne,” 
seem to us to be either altogether unfounded, or at least greatly exagge. 
rated. God is spoken of as a rock, a tower, a. fortress, a shield, a refuge: 
and we do not find much truth in the remark, that the protection or aid 
implied in these terms has more dignity than that implied in calling him the 
throne, i. e. some emblem of dominion of a creature. If we consider that 
the word throne is not to be understood hterally as a seat, but stands for the 
sovereign power and dignity of which it is the symbol, and compare the 
passage with Numb. xviii. 20, where God says to the house of Aaron, * ] 
am thy part and thy inheritance,”’ 1 will provide for thee a suitable main- 
tenance ; Psa. xvi. 5, “* Jehovah is the portion of mine inheritance and of 
my cup,’’ he allots to me and secures to me my portion; Psa, Ixxii. 26, 
‘© God is my portion for ever,”’ he will provide for me, and to him I look 
for comfort ; we cannot but perceive that to describe God as a throne, 
meaning the Giver and Upholder of its glory and dominion, is not incon- 
sistent with the poetical style of the ancient Hebrews, and by no means 
deserves to be spoken of as irreverent, or as indicating the want of all correct 
feeling. 

We do not decide in favour of Mr. Belsham’s interpretation ; we are in 
much doubt on the subject, and rather incline to favour the common trans- 
lation, understanding ** God’? in the sense of ‘ mighty prince ;’’ but we 
have no doubt of the original words fully admitting the sense ascribed to 
them by Mr. B. and so many distinguished interpreters of Scripture: we 
think there is good reason for the inqmring mind to pause and hesitate be- 
tween two highly probable explanations, and it only appears to us certamn 
that the Psalm must have been originally an epithalamium addressed to some 
prince, (who is determined, with great probability, to have been Solomon,) 
and consequently that the words under consideration could not possibly have 
been designed to ascribe deity to the person addressed. 

We proceed to consider the true character and intent of the quotation in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and our remarks will extend to the two passages 
which form the subjects of Dr. S.’s fifteenth and seventeenth sections, which 
are applied to the Messiah solely on the authority of the author of the 
Epistle. 

Whoever was its author, which must probably always remain a matter of 
extreme uncertainty, there can be no doubt that this Epistle was written by 
a sincere and pious Christian before the destruction of Jerusalem; and 
from the general diffusion of miraculous gifts in that first period of the 
church, and his having been a person of sufficient importance to offer advice 
to others, we see no reason to doubt that he was one who had experienced 
eo divine communications, or displayed supernatural powers. What 

1€ wrote, then, cannot but be read by us with interest and respect, as being 
sure to contain just views of Christian doctrine, and valuable instruction 
which we may all apply to our own improvement. But we know not upon 
what authority any one can affirm that he made, or was entitled to make, 
any pretensions to divine guidance as a writer, and we think there is scarcely 
any portion of the sacred volume which requires to be read with more ca 
tion, lest we should pervert the meaning of the author through ignorance 
the circumstances under which he wrote, and the customs or opinions of 
age, and of the people whom he addressed. We are not bound always | 
assume, Nor can we in all cases consistently with our own reason and know | 
ledge admit, the soundness of the arguments employed even by writers “6 
whose authority, as religious instructors, we implicitly defer, and this 
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tinction has been often pointed out by learned and judicious divines. Thus 
Bishop Burnet : 

“When divine writers argue upon any point, we are always bound to be- 
lieve the conclusions that their reasonings end in, as parts of divine revelation ; 
but we are not bound to be. able to make out, or even to assent to, all the 
premises made use of by them in their whole extent; unless it appears plainly 
that they affirm the premises expressly as they do the conclusions proved by 
them.” 

And Paley, 

“In reading the apostolic writings we should carefully distinguish between 
their doctrines and their arguments. Their doctrines came to them by reve- 
lation, properly so called; yet in propounding these doctrines in their writ- 
ings or discourses, they were wont to illustrate, support, and enforce them by 
such analogies, arguments, and considerations, as their owa thoughts sug- 
gested.” 

Again, 

“ St. Paul, I am aptto believe, has been sometimes accused of inconclusive 
reasoning, by our mistaking that for reasoning which was only intended for 
illustration, He is not to be read as a man whose own persuasion of the truth 
of what he taught always or solely depended on the views under which he 
represents it in his writings. Taking for granted the certainty of his doc- 
trine as resting upon the revelation that had been imparted to him, he exhi- 
bits it freguently to the conceptions of his readers under images and a/le- 
gories, in which if an analogy may be perceived, or even sometimes a poetic 
resemblance be found, it is all, perhaps, that is required.” 

Now, there is no part of the New Testament where considerations such as 
these are so much required as in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and there is 
no subject which demands more caution and care, if we wish not to be 
greatly misled, and to pervert the authorities to which we appeal, than the 
use made of passages from the Old Testament, The Jews, in our Lord’s 
time, considered the greatest part of their Scriptures as applicable in a se- 
condary and mystical sense to their expected Messiah. ‘The Christian wri- 
ters often argued with them from their own concessions, or illustrated and 
recommended what they taught by expressing it in the words of the Old 
Testament. ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews is altogether an attempt to render 
the gospel interesting to Jews by an application to its truths (much in the 
manner of the applications of Scripture which are now so common among 
most sects) of the words of the ancient sacred books, and by finding analo- 
gies between them and the principles or ceremonies of the law. 

In this light it has been considered by some of the most distinguished 
theologians, and thus only it appears to us that we can obtain an intelligible 
and rational view of its character and purpose. 


“* Long before our Saviour’s time,” says Dr. Hey, late Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, “it seems probable that the Jews 
had some sort of traditions ; traditional narratives, prophecies, or modes of 
interpreting prophecies; modes of arranging, construing, and applying the 

salms, and other parts of Holy Writ; methods of allegorizing ; all these 
our Saviour and his apostles seem to have so far adopted as to make use of 
them in reasoning with the Jews.” 


' Te” in his edition of Hammond's Paraphrase and Notes, says, (Heb. 
. ), 


** All the principles of Christian doctrine which the author of this Epistle 
N 2 
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defends, are most true, and may be proved from other parts of Scripture: 
but the method by which he illustrates them, is manifestly conformed to the 
custom of those times, as we see it in Philo, whose works abound in this sor 
of accommodations of passages of yr ea and in reasonings derived from 
them, in which there is no regard paid to the grammatical sense, nor is any 


thing else attended to but the truth of the principle thus illustrated.” 


This passage is quoted with approbation by Rosenmiiller ; the same prio. 
ciple is defended by Sykes ; and Paley’s opinion may be gathered from wha 
he says of the epistle of Barnabas : 

‘It is in its subject, and general composition, much like the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; an allegorical application of divers passages of the Jewish history, 
of their law and ritual, to those parts of the Christian dispensation in which 
the author perceived a resemblance.”—(Evidences of Christianity, B. iii. Ch.y, 


But although we do not admit the Epistle to the Hebrews as an authority 
with respect to the original sense or prophetic character of the portions of 
ancient Scripture which it quotes, it should still, according to the principles 
we have laid down, be authoritative in favour of the Christian doctrines 
which by means of these quotations it conveys, and if it applies unreserved) 
to Christ the names God and Lord, (representing Jehovah,/ there is at leas 
the testimony of the Christian writer, if not of the passages from the Old 
Testament, to the deity of our Saviour, This is readily granted : but the 
very means which the writer employed to attract and conciliate those whom 
he immediately addressed have thrown such obscurity over his style that, per- 
haps unavoidably, we, in these distant times, are influenced in our mode o! 
understanding him by the opinions we have formed on the great subjects 
Christian doctrine from the study of other parts of Scripture. We have a- 
deavoured to the utmost of our power to divest ourselves of prejudice, and | 
to consider what is the most natural, consistent, and suitable sense: we are | 
ourselves well satisfied that we have chosen the right interpretation, but we | 
have little hope of convincing those who come to the subject impressed wit 
a firm belief of doctrines which we do not find in Scripture, but which the | 
ambiguity of some of the language here employed may naturally enovgi | 
seem to them to favour, 

‘The first proposition of the writer seems to be the superiority of Chris’ 
office to that of all previous messengers of God's will to his creatures, whie? 
he illustrates by fanciful applications of passages from the Old Testamen. ~ 
availing himself for this purpose of the double meaning of the wot 
“angel,” sometimes applied to human, sometimes to spiritual messenger; 
sometimes to the elements executing the purposes of the Almighty ; some 
times to an order of superior intelligences ever ready to fulfil his commane 
We shall give what we apprehend ‘to be the sense of the passage (ch 1. a 
14) which contains the quotations now under our consideration. “ Beine 
made so much better than those messengers,” (the prophets by whom (vod 
had previously spoken,) ‘ inasmuch as he hath by inheritance obtain 
(acquired, as belonging naturally to his office) “*a more excellent pal © 
than they’’ (they being only calied messengers or servants, his superon) © 
being marked by the name of Son/. For unto which of those messenge® 
said he, at any time, ¢ Thou art my son, this day have | begotten thee: 
And again, ‘1 will be to hima father, and he shall be to me a Son.'”—(A2 | 
appeal to the prevalent Jewish opinion that these words, taken from Ps. 
and 2 Sam. vil. 14, were applicable in their highest sense to the Messialh, # | 
opinion which, so far as relates to the last-mentioned passage, we ca” have® | 
difficulty in pronouncing to be erroneous.) * And when he introduces ag% 3 
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the first-begotten into the world,’’ (a reference to the resurrection,) ‘ he 
saith, ‘Let all the angels of God worship him’? (rather, ‘*do homage 
to him.” It is somewhat doubtful whence these words are taken. Dr. 8. 
considers them as a loose quotation from Ps, xevii. 7. ‘* The difference 
of the words,”” he says, ‘is immaterial to the sense, and is not greater 
than occurs in some instances of passages from the Old Testament introduced 
into the New.” It is possible he may be right. The literal translation from 
the Hebrew in that passage is, ‘* Worship him, all ye Gods ;’’ but the LXX. 
render it ayyedcs, angels. It is not certain whether the original here intends 
by “Gods,” princes, magistrates, or prophets; but there 1s little reason to 
suppose that it can mean angels in our sense of that word. Whoever they 
are, it is clear that they are called upon to praise Jehovah, and there is no 
pretence for supposing any reference of the Psalm to the Messiah; nor will 
the opinion of certain Jews, at a period when they were disposed to refer 
every thing in their Scriptures to this expected prince, and which applies 
equally to all the neighbouring Psalms, be thought of much importance, 
Our author's attempt to explain the introduction of the first-begotten into the 
world, as implied in the Psalm, is, we should think, too far-fetched and fanci- 
ful to satisfy even those who are most willing to be led by him. But it is 
upon the whole the most probable supposition, adopted by Mr. Belsham after 
Sykes, that the words in the Epistle are taken from the LAX. version of 
Deut. xxxil. 43, where they are found exactly, though there is nothing cor- 
responding in the purest Hebrew copies, or in the other ancient versions ; 
and if we suppose the clause not to be genuine as a part of the passage in 
Deuteronomy, that is no reason why it may not have been quoted and ap- 
jlicd by the author of the epistle, finding it, as we have no reason to doubt 
that he did, in his Greek copy, from whence he has drawn all his quotations. * 
Mr. Belsham agrees with Dr. Sykes in supposing that the homage from all 
the messengers of God, is, in the passage of Deut., required to be paid to the 
chosen people, whose father God is called in this very chapter, and who are 
elsewhere in the book of Exodus collectively spoken of as God's first-born 
son; that the introducing again into the world is the restoration of their 
prosperity after their afflictions, which is the subject of this part of the Song 
of Moses, and that the application of the words to the resurrection of Chris 

is an accommodation. Our doubt is, whether the writer of the epistle makes 
any reference at all to the original connexion of the words he quotes. He 
may mean merely, that by the resurrection of Christ he was so gloriously 
exalted, that those words of Scripture might well be applied to him, “ Let 
all the messengers of God do homage to him.’? When he introduceth again 
the first-begotten (from the dead) into the world, he saith, the Scripture saith, 
1. e. we may apply the words of Scripture, ‘ Let all the messengers of God 
do homage to him’). ‘And concerning these messengers the Scripture 
saith, * Who maketh his messengers winds, and his ministers a flame of fire.’ ’’ 
(It represents them as mere servants fulfilling his commands, like the winds 





* Dr. Smith thinks “ its variations in the different MSS. of the LXX. itself afford 
4 presumption against its genuineness” (i. e. as a part of the original LXX.). May 
it not be more justly said, looking at Dr. S.’s own comparison of the present Hebrew 
a the Aldine, Vatican, and Alexandrine editions of the LXX., that the parallelism 
in a ri two first sentences, ove of which is retained in the Hebrew, the other 
we or ine Greek, is favourable to the genuineness of both, the same sort of paral- 
bie vy found in the following clauses, and that the difference between the Va- 
“ an Alexandrine—* be strong in him’—*‘ strengthen them,’’ proves the ex- 
‘ence of an origival iu another language, of which both these are translations ? 
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and the lightning. The quotation is from the LXX, version of the 104th Ps, 
The proper translation of the Hebrew seems to be, “* who maketh the winds 
his messengers, and flames of fire, 1. e. lightnings, his servants.” The author 
of the epistle means no more than that the condition of previous messengers, 
as compared with that of the Son, might be expressed in these words of Scrip. 
ture.) ‘ But concerning the Son it saith, ‘Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever,’ ”’ &c., (whichever construction of the words we adopt, the person 
referred to is spoken of as of exalted rank, and as distinguished by the favour 
of his God, treated not as a servant, but with distinguished honour, the 
sage being reputed among the Jews as a prophecy of the Messiah, and ca. 
pable of being really so understood, though originally applied to Solomon, 
was the more to the writer’s purpose,) ‘¢ and ‘ Thou, Lord, in the beginning, 
hast laid the foundations of the earth,’’’ &c. (The 102nd Ps., from which 
this passage is taken, cannot, without extreme violence, be considered as ap- 
plicable to Christ, and no authority possessed by the writer of this epistle 
could cause those who are not blinded by prejudice to understand it so, 
Some have supposed the words to be by accommodation employed to ex- 
press, still more strongly than the preceding quotation had done, the perma- 
nence and glory of Christ’s kingdom, and to ascribe to him a new and moral 
creation ; but this is forced; and besides it is very unlikely, as Mr. Belsham 
justly observes, that any writer, addressing himself to Jews, should ‘* presume 
to hold that language concerning a prophet, however dignified, which, in 
their sacred writings, was uniformly appropriated to the Deity.’? Much more 
probable is the interpretation of Emlyn and others, that “ the immutability 
of God is here declared as a pledge of the immutability of the kingdom of 
Christ.” “ The God last mentioned,” says Emlyn, “ was Christ's God, who 
had anointed him; and the author thereupon, addressing himself to this 
God, breaks out into the celebration of his power, and especially his un- 
changeable duration ; which he dwells upon as what he principally cites the 
text for; in order, I conceive, to prove the stability of the Son’s kingdom 
before spoken of.”’—Emlyn’s Works, Vol. II. p. 340. This deserves atten- 
tion, but we are disposed to think that this passage should rather be connect- 
ed with what follows than with what precedes it. The writer quotes a re- 
markable declaration of the power, majesty, and immutability of Cod, and 
then argues in confirmation of what he had before said, that this great Being 
condescended to place the Son at his right hand, to exalt him and cause him to 
triumph, wholst other messengers were but ministers of his will for the service 
of those who were ‘to become heirs of salvation,”’—to be admitted to enjoy 
the blessings of the Gospel.) * But to which of those messengers, said he, 
at any time, ‘ Sit thou on my right hand till I make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool’ ?"" (A pplying a clause from the 2nd Ps., which, though originally re 
lating to David, was believed to have a secondary application to the Messiah.) 
** Are not they all ministering spirits” (probably manistering winds—servanls 
swift as winds, in allusion to ver. 7) sent forth to minister for them who 
shall be heirs of salvation >” 

_ We have given what we consider as the most consistent and satisfactory 
interpretation of the passage : respecting the author’s mode of quoting and 
applying texts from the Old Testament, we feel no hesitation. With some 
what less confidence, though upon the whole with a feeling that the evidence 
for it decidedly preponderates, we follow Wakefield, Simson, and Belsham, 
in explaining “ angels’ as here meaning the ancient prophets. Dr. 5.’s ob- 
jection to this, from the change in the sense of the word in ch, ii. 5, we do 
not think of much weight as regards such a writer as the author of this ep'* 
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tle; but the comparison of Heb, ii, 2. with Gal. iii, 19 and (which reference 
he omits) Acts vii. 53, if those passages are to be understood according to the 
general opinion of commentators, apparently supported by Jewish traditions, 
is much more to the purpose ; and as we have doubts on the subject, we re- 
quest our readers to seni that admitting, throughout, the translation **an- 
gels," and understanding the passage to affirm the superiority of Christ to 
spiritual beings employed in accomplishing the Divine purposes under the 
former dispensations, it is still the superiority of Christ's office, and the dig- 
nity to which God has exalted him, which are spoken of, and no inference 
can be thence fairly drawn respecting his nature. 

Undoubtedly, if the New Testament distinctly teaches the Deity of Christ, 
the allusions of the writer to the Hebrews will be understood as confirming 
that doctrine. But the present question is, whether the doctrine is taught in 
the Old Testament, and what we hope we have proved is, that the passages 
treated of in Dr. S.’s xivth, xvth, and xvith sections, neither in themselves 
appear to teach it, nor are proved to contain it by the use made of them in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The xviith section is on Ps, cx., usually regarded as prophetic of the Mes- 
siah, and quoted by our Lord himself, to confound the Jews by the acknow- 
ledgment here made by David of his superiority. We cannot, however, per- 
ceive that this Psalm contains any thing which exalts the Messiah in any 
other sense than as all Christians believe that he is exalted. ‘That, although 
the descendant of David, he was much greater than David, and might pro- 
perly in prophetic vision be called by him Lord, and be represented as 
his superior, his sovereign, is universally acknowledged. Even the Jews 
would not have denied this. But the difficulty proposed was, how could 
David address, as his Lord, one not then existing, his own descendant in distant 
times? The Jews had no answer ready; the Orthodox now answer, because 
Christ, being God, then existed in heaven, as was well known to David. 
In opposition to them is Mr. Belsham’s judicious note: “ ‘The proper answer 
seems to be, that the Psalmist was transported in vision to the age of the Mes- 
siah, and speaks as though he were contemporary with Christ. ‘This mode of 
writing was not unusual with the prophets.” The Calm Inquirer's note 
does not then “ proceed on a wrong assumption of the point under consider- 
ation,”’ but is a solid answer to the argument usually drawn from our Lord’s 
question in favour of his superiority of nature, and we do not see that Dr. 
Smith has made the case any stronger. The priesthood, according to the 
order of Melchisedek, of course refers to the office and work, not to the na- 
ture of the Messiah, and as explained by the writer to the Hebrews, implies 
nothing which Unitarians do not fully believe. It only remains for us to no- 
tice Dr. Smith’s gloss on the fifth verse of the Psalm : 


“ The Lord (Adonai, which he afterwards observes is ‘ the name appro- 
priated to the living and true God’) is on thy right hand: (the address is now 
turned to Jehovah :) He smiteth kings in the day of his wrath,” &c. 


He would have us understand, that ‘the Lord’? here is the same person 
spoken of by the Psalmist as “ my Lord”? in ver, Ist, and that he is here dis- 
tinguished by a name peculiarly appropriated to the Supreme God. The 
reason, we presume, for this construction is, that “ the Lord’’ is here said to 
be “on the right hand ;”? whereas in the first verse we find ‘ Jehovah said 
to me Lord, Sit thou at my right hand’ ‘ The Lord,’’ therefore, in the se~ 
cond place, must signify the same person who was before placed at God's 
right hand, and the cools addressed to Jehovah who called him there. 
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In opposition to this we observe, that as the whole of the rest of the Psalm 
{and manifestly both the preceding and following clauses) is addressed to the 
great personage who is its subject, it is most unreasonable and unnatural to 
suppose these few words to be differently addressed, and there is no occasion, 
as we have elsewhere the very expression here employed of Gop being at 
the right hand of those whom he favoured, and it is a different phrase from 
that in the first verse. Ps. xvi. 8: ‘ Because he (Jehovah) is at my right 
hand, 1 shall not be moved.”’ Ps. cix. 31: ** He (Jehovah) shall stand at 
the right hand of the poor, to save him from those that condemn his soul,” 
It is then evident, that ver. 5 is not addressed to Jehovah, but speaks of him 
as supporting that great personage whose exaltation had been described ; and 
to put this beyond doubt, the fact is, that for dona, a great many MSS, 
have Jehovah, which there is every reason to believe to be the true reading, 
and which is adopted by Dathe. 


(To be continued.) 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE GOSPEL NAR- 
RATIVES. 


(Continued from p. 44.) 


Ir was stated in p. 768 of our last volume, that ** the fundamental point 
to be decided before attempting a chronological arrangement of the gospel 
narratives, is, the duration of our Saviour’s ministry ; im other words, the 
interval between his baptism and his crucifixion: was he crucified at the 
second, the third, or the fourth, Passover after his baptism ?”” In the work 
whieh has led us to enter upon the subject,* Mr. Greswell follows what ap- 
pears to be the common opinion—that our Lord was crucified at the fourth 
Passover after his baptism; that his ministry lasted three years and some 
months. Mr. Benson, in his Chronology of our Saviour’s Life, adopts the 
much more reasonable hypothesis, that he was crucified at the third Pass- 
over; that his ministry lasted two years and some months. 

As considerable evidence has been adduced to support the position that 
the early Christian writers considered the ministry of Christ as including at 
most fwo Passovers,t Mr. Benson has found it necessary to examine this 
evidence ; and though his remarks are not always satisfactory, yet, on the 
whole, we are disposed with him to lay little stress on their opinion, as such. 
li does not appear that they had any other evidence for it, than that which 





* Dissertations upon the Principles aud Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gos- 

pels, By the Rev. Edward Greswell, M.A. In 3 Vols. 8vo. 1830. 

_t Chap. vii. §:1. From some obscurity in the mode of citation in our first ar- 
ticle on this subject, (p. 764 near the bottom,) we may have appeared to speak of 
Mr, Greswell, instead of Mr. Benson, as a judicious critic.” Of the former, We 
have sufficiently spokev ; to the latter, even where we differ from his conclusions, 
we deem the epithet justly due for the character of his investigations. 

_ 4 Of the True Years of the Birth and of the Death of Christ: ‘Two Chrouolo- 
gical Dissertations, 1733. (By Nic. Mann.) Dr. Priestley’s Critical Dissertations 
prefixed to his Harmony, Section vi., and his Second Letter to the Bishop of Wa- 
terford (Dr, Newcome, afterwards Archbishop of Armagh), on the Duration of ouf 
Saviour’s Ministry : 1780. (Works, Vol. XX. pp. 47—51, and pp. 136—147.) See 
also Marsh's Notes on Michaelis, iu Vol. HL. Part I. p. 62. 
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we ourselves possess in the gospels, and of this they do not seem to have 
made any consisient use. 


“Tp matters of chronology,” says Mr. Benson, ‘ their errors are so re- 
markable, that I should feel almost inclined to follow the course pursued by 
Sir Isaac Newton upon the present question, and, rejecting their irreconcila- 
ble testimonies altogether, attempt to explore a path for myself, without any 
revard to the statements which they have made, were it not that such a 
proceeding might be construed into a confession of weakness, and want of 
dependence upon the truth of the hypothesis which I defend.” 


We are under no such restriction ; and we proceed to consider, as the 
essential point, what information we derive from the gospels themselves, 

It is desirable to bear in mind that there were three national festivals 
instituted by Moses, at which every adult Jew was under a general obliga- 
tion to attend :—the Passover, near the close of March, or in the former 
art of April; the Pentecost, seven weeks afier the Passover ; and the Feast 
of Tabernacles, towards the end of September. ‘There was another consi- 
derable festival, called the Feast of Dedication, which was celebrated about 
the beginning of December (in commemoration of the purification of the 
Temple by Judas Maccabeeus) ; but this was not instituted by Moses, and 
atiendance upon it was not obligatory upon any one, 

If our Lord’s ministry lasted above three years, it included four Passovers ; 
and the Pentecost and the Tabernacles each occurred three times: and be- 
sides these fen national festivals, the Feast of Dedication occurred three 
times If it lasted only one year and a few months, then the following 
festivals occurred in it—the Passover, the Pentecost, the Tabernacles, the 
Dedication, and a second Passover. A slight acquaintance with the gospel 
history will satisfy the mind, (if not prepossessed with any hypothesis on the 
subject,) that, it affords no countenance to the larger number of festivals ; 
for we are not informed that our Lord was present at more than four national 
festivals ; and even supposing that the Passover spoken of in John vi. 4, 
was not the dast Passover, still there are five national festivals which are in 
no way ever noticed in the gospels, ‘This objection obviously rests much 
ss upon the hypothesis that the ministry of Christ included only three 
Passovers and two of each of the other festivals. 

On examining the Gospel of Matthew and that of Mark, we find mention 
of ove Passover only—that at which our Lord was crucified: and from 
these gospels alone we should be unable to say that his ministry lasted even 
a year 

The Gospel of Luke gives no further information respecting the duration 
of Christ's ministry ;* but he specifies the period of the commencement of 
John’s preaching, viz. the 15th year of Tiberius, in which year the two 





* The event recorded in Luke vi. 1—5, (and also by St. Matthew and St. Mark,) 
must have occurred not long after a Passover ; and the expression ev caPParw 
“euTesonowtw—the second-first sabbath—however this may be understood, shews 
that it was at an early period of the Jewish year, which commenced somewhere be- 
tween the former partof March and the former part of April: but this does not 
prove that a Passover intervened between our Lord’s baptism and the commence- 
tuent of his public preaching in Galilee. Independently of St Jobu’s Gospel, there 
's nO sufficient evidence of more than one Passover between his baptism and his 
eruciixion ; and those who dwelt principally on St. Luke’s narrative, might easily 


roe the opinion that John’s ministry began iu the sawe year with the death of 
vist, 
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Gemini were consuls.* It is a curious fact, that some of the early Chris. 
tian writers speak of the death of Christ as occurring in that year; and 
though it shews how little we can rely on their chronology, it also proves 
that they could not have entertained the opinion now prevalent as to the 
interval between our Lord’s baptism and his death. 

In St. John’s Gospel we find mentioned a Passover, ch. ii. 13 ; a festival 
which may have been the succeeding Pentecost, ch. v. 1; a Passover a 
proaching, ch. vi. 4; a Feast of Tabernacles, ch. vii. 2; a Feast of Dedi- 
cation, ch. x. 22; and the last Passover, ch. xi. 55. If this were the exact 
chronological order, then the Passover spoken of in John vi. 4, as approach- 
ing, could not have been the /ast Passover : and several able writers have 
been led, by this consideration, to extend the duration of our Lord's minis- 
try to two years and some months, so as to include three Passovers.{ Sup. 
wsing this correct, we have still three national festivals, during which we 
ia no proof that our Lord was at Jerusalem. This fact presents some 
difficulty; but the chief objection to the hypothesis arises from the situation, 
in Matthew’s Gospel, of the miracle recorded in John vi. : and this objection 
presses against every hypothesis except that which supposes the Passover, 
near which the miracle occurred, to have been the last in our Lord's mi- 
nistry. 

The portion of St. Matthew's Gospel which begins at ch. xiv. 13, and 
ends with ch. xx. 34, contains a regular, uninterrupted narrative of our 
Lord's transactions, apparently a short time before his sufferings at Jeru- 
salem. This portion begins with the miracle of the Five Thousand ; and, 
from Matthew alone, we might reasonably infer, that the miracle was per- 
formed a short time before the Passover at which our Lord suffered. A 


month is sufficient for all the events which are recorded by him between that 
miracle and the crucifixion.—Now St. John says (ch. vi. 4), that the Passover 
was nigh at the eons of this miracle ; and this agrees precisely with the 


narrative of St, Matthew. 

The succession of events as recorded by Mark, agrees, in this portion of 
the history, with that of Matthew ; and as their order materially differs in 
the preceding periods, their agreement in this is the more important. § The 
period shortly preceding our Lord’s crucifixion is that in which, a prion, 
we might expect the greatest agreement in the order of events. Every thing 
must then have had a constantly increasing and intense interest, and the re- 
cords would naturally be most in the order of occurrence. 

The corresponding part of Luke's Gospel begins with ch. ix. 10, and ex- 
tends to ch, xix, 29; but this includes a remarkable portion which will 
hereafter be analyzed, consisting of a collection of precepts, parables, and 


ed 





® Augustus died Aug. 19, A.D. 14. The 15th year of Tiberius, therefore, began 
Aug. 19, A.D. 29. In the year 29, the two Gemini were Consuls ; and though they 
were succeeded, on the Ist of July, by Pomponius Secundus and Sanguinius Max- 
imus, yet the Julian year in which the 15th of Tiberius began, received its designua- 
tion, of course, from the Gemini. The 15th of ‘Tiberius is the only Roman date 
that appears in the gospels, 

t How far the hypothesis entertained by various eminent men, that the com- 
mencement of Tiberius’s reign is to be reckoned from his proconsular government, 
is in itself well-founded, and agreeable to the chrouology of the early fathers, will 
be considered in a subsequent article. 

z Dr. Lardner, Dr. Benson, Mr. Cappe, and Mr. Benson, advance this opinion. 

§ The portion of Christ’s ministry beginning with the miracle of the Five Thet- 
sand, and ending with his last visit to Jerusalem, includes from ch. vi, 30, to the 
end of the xth chapter of Mark's Gospel. 
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discourses, with such facts only as gave rise to them.* Leaving this out of 
the question, the order of St. Luke, in the period referred to, is the same 
with that of St. Matthew and St. Mark. 

If the order of St. John be regarded as strictly chronological, our Lord 

must have been present at two festivals (besides a Passover and a Pentecost 
of which we have no account) between the miracle of the Five Thousand 
and the last Passover, viz. the Feast of Tabernacles, and the Feast of Dedi- 
cation. Now, the former of these, all the apostles must have attended ; and 
yet there is no intimation of this in the Gospel of Matthew ; nor can we find 
any interval, after the 14th chapter, in which the transactions of above a 
year could have occurred. 
" If the order of St. John be not regarded as strictly chronological, no 
essential difficulty occurs from the position in his Gospel of the miraculous 
feeding of the Five Thousand. Now, his Gospel consists of several inde- 
pendent portions, (principally supplementary to the other gospels,) each 
complete and regular in itself, aud each containing some intimation of the 
period to which it belongs. We have no evidence, or internal reason to 
believe, that he intended to arrange those separate portions in a chronolo- 
gical order: and to suppose this, reduces us to the necessity of admitting 
that he has passed by at least one Passover, as well as several other national 
festivals, without any notice whatever of the transactions which occurred at 
them. 

It is attended with much less difficulty to admit, that the separate portions 
of St. John’s Gospel are not exactly in chronological order, than that the 








* See Marsh’s Dissertation on the Origin and Composition of our three first 
Canonical Gospels, p. 202. Without adopting all Bishop Marsh’s views in that 
acute investigation, or even maintaining that a separate collection of this nature 
existed before the time of Luke, we have no hesitation in the belief that the middle 
portion of the Gospel (ch. x. 51 to xviii. 14, as Marsh thinks) consists of such Afe- 
morabilia ; and that St. Luke placed it in the interval between our Lord’s leaving 
Galilee and his entering Judea, (after passing through the Perwa,) as being the 
most convenient situation for a miscellaneous collection, the exact date of which he 
might be anable to ascertain. It is further probable, that he was led to this posi- 
tion by many of the discourses having been delivered in the Perawa—some of them 
on the last journey; and it is not improbable that he collected them there while 
cugaged in preparing materials for his invaluable narrative. 

t This subject will be considered more fully hereafter ; but it is proper to state 
here, that the Gospel of St. John consists of the following distinct parts ; and these 
may, not improbably, have first existed as separate supplementary narratives. 

i. ‘Transactions succeeding our Lord’s return from the Desert, till soon after the 
first Passover ; which (including the Introduction) occupy the first four chapters. 

_ ii. Transactions at another festival of the Jews, probably the Pentecost ; recorded 
iu the vth chapter. 

iii. The miracle of the Five Thousand, and Christ’s subsequent discourse at Ca- 
pernaum, not long before a Passover, (which, following the evidence of the other 
gospels, we say was the last Passover,) both recorded in the vith chapter, with 
Which we unite the Ist verse of the viith. 

iv. ‘Transactions at, and immediately succeeding, the Feast of Tabernacles ; occu- 
pying from ch, vii, 2, to ch. x. 21, with which, undoubtedly, the xth chapter should 
lave closed, 

v. Transactions at, and soon after, the Feast of Dedication ; froih ch, x. 22, to 
ch. xi. 54, with which the xith chapter should have closed. 

v1. Transactions during our Lord’s last visit to Jerusalem, at the Passover; re- 
corded in ch. xi. 55, to the end of ch, xx. 

vit, A supplementary record, in ch, xxi., closed by the declaration of the person-- 
say one of the Ephesiau Elders—who edited the Gospel, and possibly arranged the 
“parate documeuts. 
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lar connected narrative in the xivth and six following chapters of Mat. 
thew had such interruptions, and such long intervals in it, as there must 
have been if the miracle of the Five Thousand occurred above a year before 
the crucifixion,—and also that the Gospel of St. John is so defective as it 
must then have been, in the account of what took place at the Jewish Fes- 
tivals. | . . . . . 
To reconcile the Gospel of St. John with the ancient opinion respecting 
the duration of our Lord's ministry, Dr. Priestley and others have supposed, 
that the word Passover, in John vi. 4, was not in the earliest copies. But 
this supposition is not authorized by any external evidence whatever ; and it 
is not necessary for the object in view.* 
If the opinion of the early fathers respecting the duration of our Lord's 
ministry, had been, decidedly, that it included three, or four, Passovers, and 
if, further, they had rested it on the tradition supposed to have begun with 
those who were personally acquainted with the period recorded by the evan- 
gelists, then it ought to have been allowed great weight, and could have been 
overbalanced only by clear internal evidence to the contrary : indeed, if, on 
such grounds, they had extended the ministry of Christ to include three 
Passovers, and supposed the festival mentioned in the fifth chapter of John 
to have been one of them, there is no internal evidence which would have 
weighed so powerfully against their opinion as to produce any great hesita- 
tion in admitting it. In the actual circumstances of the case, though their 
opinion (taken generally) accords with our own, we cannot lay any great 
stress upon it: but were it as consistent and clear, and its foundation as 
complete, as Mr. Mann and Dr, Priestley regard it, in favour of two Pass- 
overs only, yet sound principles of criticism as to the text of Scripture would 
make me hesitate in giving up the word racyzx, or the whole verse, in Op- 
position to the evidence of every known manuscript and version, — Bishop 
Pearce rested on internal evidence in proposing to relinquish the whole 
verse ; and his note deserves the reader’s attention. It is a specimen of the 
latitude with which critical emendation was, at that period, pursued, even by 
learned divines of the Church of England; and it ought to rescue Dr. 
Priestley from the imputations so often cast on his mode of criticism. Bishop 
Pearce's reasoning proceeds upon the supposition, that the separaie portions 
of St. John’s Gospel are arranged in the exact order of time ; and if this 
were true, his argument would have great weight. On Dr. Priestley’s opi- 
nion as to the duration of Christ's ministry, the alteration of the text re- 
quired, for its availableness, a transposition of one of the portions of John’s 
Gospel ; and one similar transposition is all that is needed to bring the order 
to that of the preceding gospels, without any change in the text. 
Against eve —— some objection rests ; but the reference of the 
miracle of the Five Thousand to a time shortly preceding the last Passover, 
is SO perfectly accordant with the narratives of Sickie, Mark, and Luke, 


that the srr | arising from the position of it in St. John’s Gospel is en- 
red. 


tirely — The difficulty, too, is itself greatly lessened by the cha- 
racteristics of that Gospel. We know of no other. In every other respect 
it obviously accords with the circumstances of the period. Our Lord's dis- 
course after «he miracle, as recorded by St. John, (see vers. 51—56,) has 


rare nee oo 





. tudependently of this objection, (which we deem an insuperable one,) Dr. 
Priestley’s arrangement of the events in our Lord’s ministry is attended, as we 
shall hereafter shew, with other great difficulties ; and, in particular, it leaves the 
fast hve mouths with few records. 
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that species of reference to his death, which implies tts near approach. The 
Evangelist himself says, (ver. 64,) that he knew from the beginning who 
was going to betray him; ‘o rapadwowy avtoy: and at the close of the chapter 
he says of Judas Iscariot, ** for he was about to betray him,”’ efros yap 
merc autoy mapabidovas, Then again, it is obvious from each of the prior 
cospels, that this miracle occurred not long before the ‘Transfiguration ; and 
during this, as St. Luke records (ch. ix. 31), the two heaven-sent messen- 
gers spake to Christ of his departure, which he was about to fulfil, jy cuedrc 
mayor, at Jerusalem. It seems impossible, indeed, from ch. ix. 7—50, 
that Luke could have had any other idea of the period of the miracle of the 
Five Thousand, than that it occurred shortly before our Lord's final visit to 
Jerusalem at the last Passover. 

We know of no writer that has come to our conclusion as to the period of 
this miracle, except G. J. Vossius, in his work De Annis Christi; and he is 
commonly, through some oversight, adduced to support the emendation of 
the text in John vi. 4. Perceiving from a note in Newcome’s first Letter to 
Priestley, (pp. 117—119,) that he entertained the simple and obvious, .but 
neglected, opinion which we advocate, we requested a friend on whose ac- 
curacy and acquaintance with the subject we could rely, to examine Gehrard 
Vossius’s work, and ascertain the grounds on which he rested his opinion. 
The views of this eminent critic are so exactly accordant with our own, that 
we have great satisfaction in laying before the reader the information with 
which we have been furnished. 

Vossius gives his opinion, in p. 49, that Christ was crucified a year and a 
few months after his Daten ; but adds, that the words of John (in ch, vi. 
4) appear decidedly to oppose it. This objection he obviates by observing 
(1) that if the Evangelist had referred to an intervening Passover, he would 
not have merely spoken of such a Passover as approaching, but would have 
given some account of the transactions during it: (2,) that instances of 
departure from the order of time, frequently occur in the gospels; and, (3,) 
that Luke obviously considered the miracle in question as occurring shorily 
before the time when Christ was to be crucified. He maintains, therefore, 
that we have no need to resort to the omission of the word cacxz. 


We have now considered the first of the points we had in view; and as 
the internal evidence is most decidedly in favour of the opinion that the mi- 
nistry of Christ included only two Passovers, and this is accordant with the 
prevalent opinion of the Christian fathers during the two centuries succeed- 
lng that period, we entertain it, as we bave long done, without hesitation, 
and make it the foundation of our arrangement of the gospel narratives. 

The other subjects we have to consider, are, 

(1.) The peculiar texture of each Gospel, so far as respects the succession 
of events; in order to determine which we should make our guide in the 
chronological arrangement of the evangelical records. And 
_ (2.) The date of our Lord’s baptism, and that of his death; in consider- 
ing which we shall have to shew what Luke probably intended by the 15th 
year of Tiberius. In this we shall have again to advert to the opinion of 
the early fathers on the duration of Christ’s ministry, and may be able to 
give some particulars respecting their statements on the subject. 


(To be continued.) 

















LETTERS FROM GERMANY. 
(No. VIII.) 


Sir, Headelberg, 

Few names are better known in the Gymnasia of Germany than Dinter’s, 
His School-Bible soon came into general use, and it has maintained its 
ground, not indeed without opposition, but till lately without a rival. It 
was prepared by Dinter with a view to the use of schoolmasters in_particu- 
lar. He has distinguished, with certain marks, those parts of the Bible 
which should, and those which should not be read, in schools, accordin 
to his judgment ; and has illustrated all with a special regard to what will be 
useful to teachers, and salutary and instructive to children. If, however, he 
thought himself sufficiently fortified against the attacks of church orthodoxy, 
by drawing his illustrations from history and criticism, and invoking the 
authority and example of Ernesti and his followers in defence of his manner 
of exposition, he was soon undeceived ; the charge of Rationalism was pre- 
sently reiterated against him in periodicals and pamphlets, accompanied 
with deep lamentations, that an instrument was now ail in the hands of 
teachers, through which a deadly poison could not fail to be infused into 
young minds. On the other side, the book was approved and defended 
with great resolution in the more popular reviews and journals ; and its sale 
soon reached to several thousand copies, At the opening of the campaign, 
Dinter had proposed to his opponents to produce another School-Bible, and 
leave it to the teachers to choose between them. This has been done at 
length in the Evangelical School-Bible ; but it has not been judged necessary 
to prepare it solely or particularly for the use of teachers. It 1s also re- 
marked in Kohr's Preacher’s Journal, that there is a mistake, or a misnomer, 
10 the title-page of the Evangelical Bible. The authors have stated in the 
wher that their illustrations are in agreement with the creeds which have 
een already established in their church-evangelical.confessions of faith. The 
Reviewer says that the title should, therefore, be, not the Evangelical, but 
the Symbolical Bible, which imports neither more nor less than that the 
exposition is in conformity to a pre-established sense and rule, namely, 
the particular views of the authors of the symbolical books. 

In a country like Protestant Germany, where, both in and out of the 
schools and pulpits, inquiry refuses to be fettered by authority, and every 
man, who thinks at all on religious questions, exercises his own power of 
thought, holding himself accountable only to the judgment of God, it was to 
be expected that many opinions, and shades of opinion, would arise on the 
subject of divine revelations and inspirations. Lessing’s free speculations 
opened the door to the public discussion of these important questions. He 
began by suggesting, that Christianity would exist even if the Scriptures 
were not extant. Walch entered into the discussion in his ‘ Inquiry Te 
specting the Use of the Holy Scriptures in the First Four Centuries.’ Lessing, 
in his ** Education of the Human Race,”’ and Krug, in ** Letters on the Per- 
feetibility of Revealed Religion,” proposed their opinion, that a more per 
fect religion will exist upon earth, to which Christianity will give place, 
— in which it will merge. This will be the religion of pure reasom 

n the other side appeared Meyer's Prize Essay on the question, How far 
an precepts of the New Testament a local and temporary 
dee it ws ow far are they of universal and perpetual validity 

fente, 1793, published “ An Attempt to establish a Critical Test of al 
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Revelations.”’ ‘These speculations did not seduce the learned from the more 
sober and useful investigation of facts. ‘The genuineness of the sacred text 
was examined in the Introductions of Michaelis, Hug, Eichhorn, Jahn ; 
Jerusalem's Letters on the Writings and Philosophy of Moses; Lang's Essay 
towards a Harmony of Sacred and Profane Writings ; Semler’s Investigation 
of the Canon; Weber’s Contribution to the History of the New Testament 
Canon; Corrodi’s Illustration of the History of the Jewish and Christian 
Canon; Lichtenstein’s Paralipomena Critica circa textum Veteris Testa- 
menti; Nosselt’s Inaugural Dissertation at Halle, on the Internal Evidence, 
kc. &c. Different hypotheses of inspiration accompanied or followed the 
historical investigation. Ernesti maintained (Neue Theol. Biblische) that, 
as we cannot think clearly without words, nor impart to others a clear idea 
of our meaning without the use of words, the Holy Spirit gave the expres- 
sion to the sacred writers. Michaelis, Dodelein, Calixtus, Morus, judged it 
sufficient to maintain that God aided the writers, so that they could not err. 
Simon and Holdenius held, that what the writers have expressly stated to 
have been spoken by God is inspired, and only that. Kant’s opinion was, 
that since an inspired book must have the character of moral usefulness for 
all men in all times, its morality alone is divine ; while others affirmed only 
that which is properly doctrine, to be inspired. Some thought that writings 
which had been at first produced without inspiration, were afterwards af- 
firmed and warranted by inspired men ; thus the historical books of the 
Old Testament were confirmed by Jesus Christ ; the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke by Peter and Paul. This was Tollner’s opinion, and seems to have 
been Doddridge’s. Semler’s examination of the different hypotheses pro- 
duced answers in defence of the commonly-received opinion from Schmid, 
Mullner, Pitiscus, Tollner, and many others. Simon’s Critical History of 
the Old Testament was followed by Letters of some learned Dutchmen, 
published by Le Clerc. The attempts of some Rationalists of the present 
century to explode rather than elucidate the facts of the Christian revelation, 
fall not within the history of sober criticism. Let it be shewn, if man is 
competent to shew it, that supernatural facts are impossible ; let the evi- 
dence on which the history of a revelation rests, be severely examined ; let 
it be proved, if the proof were possible, that it ought not to be received on 
the evidence of testimony, however strong and undeniable. But let not a 
plain and simple statement of supernatural facts be tortured and constrained 
into a record of what is purely natural ; let not literary trifling approach 
any part of the foundations of the dearest hopes of man. The reasoning of 
Hume and his followers against the credibility of miracles attacks them ina 
very ditferent way ; it is sound, or it is sophistical ; but it is not mere gra- 
tuitous and unsupported assertion. It must be shewn, and I apprehend it 
has been shewn in the judgment of the author himself, that it is not unan- 
swerable. The author of the Essays on Truth seems, however, to have the 
fullest conviction, that to receive a history of a miraculous event on the 
evidence even of the strongest possible testimony, is to admit and to deny at 
the same time that like causes produce like effects. Faith in testimony rests 
upon the certainty of this law of causation. But a miracle is a departure 
from it; therefore to receive a miracle on the evidence of testimony is to 
believe that the law has been violated, on evidence which is valid, only be- 
cause the law is inviolable. Hume’s objection against faith in miracles has 
no weight unless it convicts it of this absurdity. 

The certainty of causation we must assume by our rational nature ; but 
that no event can arise from any cause whatsoever which is not within the 
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present experience of mankigd, is no necessary assumption. ‘The sole 
question is, whether a supernatural event requires that lke causes shoyld 
not produce like effects. Certaimly, this 1s not supposed by the believer ing 
miraculous event. On the contrary, he believes in the intervention of g 
cause, which is not in nature, of the immediate power of God ; because the 
event cannot be an effect of any natural cause with which he is acquainted, 
A case of testimony may be supposed so strong as to require this interven. 
tion either in the physical or moral world. In the former it has a worthy 
object, if it authenticates a divine revelation ; 1n the latter, it is without any 
end worthy of the interposition. Knapp’s observations on divine revela. 
tions, and the inspiration of the books of the Old and New Testament, dis. 
play his usual sobriety of judgment. ‘ Events,’’ he says, ‘* have often been 
ascribed to the immediate act of God, because the means through which 
they were effected were not known. Hence the ignorant and uninstructed 
are prone to see miracles, and to believe in them more readily than the 
more educated; they are less acquainted with natural causes. ‘This has 
brought every history of miracles into doubt and discredit with many think. 
ing men. But it is surely a great error, though a very common one, to 
draw a universal conclusion from particular facts, and to assume that because 
many histories of miracles have been found to be false, therefore all, however 
well attested, must be rejected. It cannot be said that such extraordinary 
effects of divine power are impossible ; and they have a moral possibility: 
they are not contrary to the wisdom of God, whilst they serve to the accom 
plishment of an important end, which was not to be accomplished, or not so 
well, in another way. It cannot be shewn a priori that such events will 
never exist; and as little can it be demonstrated a priori, that they are physi- 
cally or morally impossible ; and this has been acknowledged by our late 
philosophers, as Kant and Fichte. It is, therefore, a question of fact only, 
and rests entirely on the credibility of the witnesses.”? On the inspiration 
of the sacred books he speaks with a discretion which is not always observed 
by the advocates of revelation: ** The Holy Scriptures have been called the 
word of God, especially since the time of Hutter, who so defined them. 
Tollner, Semler, and others, have held that this use of the expression, the 
word of God, may be permitted, if it is rightly explained. In the Bibie itself 
it is never applied to the books which compose it; but it means either 
rophecies and other revelations, or doctrines and religious precepts. Rom, 
m. 2; Acts vii. 38. A distinction between the Holy Scriptures and the 
word of God is to be made, because all that is contained in the Scriptures 
is not the proper word of God; and since only a part of their contents 18 
the word of God, we shall speak more truly and correctly if we use the 
expression only of that part and not of the whole. In Jesus Sirach, Jose 
phus, the Talmud, and in the New Testament, the books of the Old Testa 
ment are named the law aad the prophets; or the law, the prophets, and the 
psalms, or poetical books. They were called by the Jews generally the 
four-and-twenty books. A sort of sacred library or archive was formed by 
degrees in the temple in which the present collection of the writings of the 
Old Testament at length grew to what it is. The collection began with the 
law of Moses. Josephus mentions it in his Antiquities, (B. v. 1,) avaneiuere 
iy TY sey yeauuata,”’ 

I subjoin a historical sketch extracted from the section on the reading 4 
the Holy Scriptures. “ According to Cyrillus of Alexandria, Julian tt 
proached the Christians with placing their Scriptures in the hands of children 
aud of women, to be read by them without discrimination. ‘The declensi? 
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of letters, in the times that followed, especially in the West, was so great 
that the whole learning of an ecclesiastic, in the middle ages, consisted often 
of nothing more than that he was able to read. Of course, the Bible was 
litle read by the people, for most were unable to read. After the seventh 
century, when the Latin language had ceased to be commonly spoken in 
the several countries of Christendom, the reading of the Scriptures in the 
Latin translation was continued in the churches: the Bible and its contents 
came to be always less known among the laity. In the mean time, many 
erroneous principles and practices arose, which were contrary to the Scrip- 
tures, but conducive to the wealth and power of the pope and the clergy. 
Some, however, of the more discerning and better instructed part of the laity 
read the Scriptures, saw the still increasing depariure from them, aad strove 
against it. Now it began to be the policy of the clergy to deter the people 
from reading the Bible. Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) forbade it in the 
eleventh century. Innocent III. did the same in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when many of the people had derived juster views from 
the reading of the Scriptures, and placed themselves in opposition to the 
designs of the Papal priesthood. Hence, at the Council of ‘Toulouse, in the 
year 1229, oa account of the Waldenses, the use of the Bible by the laity, 
and especially all translations of it into their mother-tongue, were prohibited, 
Sull the number of readers of the Bible, both within and without the Roman 
Catholic Church, continually increased, and they saw more plainly the 
abuses which had been multiplied, the degraded state of learning, and the 
excessive corruption of the church, At Jength, in the sixteenth century, 
Luther opened the way to the general reading of the Scriptures by his Ger- 
man translation, and founded his project of Reformation expressly on the 
restoration of the free use of the Bible. The prohibition was renewed at the 
Council of Trent, in the sixteenth century ; but Pope Pius the Fourth, in 
the index libroram prohibitorum, ordered that it should be subject to the 
diseretion of bishops and confessors. It was again renewed in the seven- 
teenth century by Clement VIIL, and Gregory XV., and azain in the eigh- 
teenth century by Clement XI. But the Catholic Church 1s wrongly ac- 
cused of having received it universally. Some of its divines, especially in 
the Gallican Church, have always defended the lawfulness, and even the 
necessity, of reading the Holy Scriptures; and the doctrine of the Jansenists, 
aud of Quesnell in particular, Lectio Scriptorum Sacrorum est pro omnibus, 
occasioned the renewal of the prohibition in the bull Unigenitus. Thus it 
has never been without limitation. Indeed, the contrary has been often 
maintained by eminent theologians in the Roman Church, though many 
Jesuits, or ex-Jesuits, have supported the prohibition. (Vide Hegelmeier’s 
Gesclichte des Bibelverbots, Ulm, 1783.)” 

The religious world in Germany is divided into two great classes, which 
are separated by a plain line of distinction. All on one side deny the exist- 
ence of a positive religion; these are Rationalists: all on the other side 
attirm it ; these are Supernaturalists, including Lutherans, Calvinists, Armi- 
nians, Trinitarians, Unitarians, Biblical Christians, Believers in Evangelical 
or Symbolical Books, Pietists, and Mystics. ‘A postive religion,” says 
Knapp, ‘“‘is divine instruction on religious subjects, which imparts the 

nowledge of truths not demonstrable by reason. ‘The doctrine that there is 
a God, that he is good to man, and all other truths of natural religion, are 
Hot positive : but that God has revealed himself to man in Jesus Christ, and 
that through him, and for his sake, he saves mankind, are positive, This 
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is positive ; it decides without argument. | The extraordinary mission of a 
teacher of a positive religion can be established only by extraordinary facts, 
Were the history of miracles in the Scriptures stript of the supernatural bya 
violent and arbitrary exposition, with the design to gain credit to the Bible, 
exactly the contrary would be accomplished, for it would thus be changed 
into a book full of inconsistency.” 

The Rationalist considers all the truths of religion not only as consonant 
with human reason, but as a natural revelation of God, issuing from the 
heart of man, and developed and constructed by the exercise of his under- 
standing. ‘This, he says, is the sole divine inspiration, and it bears in itself 
its divine authority. In one confession all on both sides are umited, that the 
ground of religion is laid deep in the nature of man, that it ts his greatest 
want, his highest perfection, the proper distinction of his intellectual being, 
the link that binds him to the moral creation, the voice of God within him, 
and the earnest of bis immortality. . 





THE DREAMER. 
No. I. 


H xaus ovespomoday (nas yao t’ ovap ex Assectiv). Il. a 63. 


START not, gentle reader—but—but—art thou free of the corporation of 
shadows ? Hast thou seen the things that are not? Is thy sleeping brain 
creative ? Is thy pia mater prolific in slumber? ‘To be brief, most cour 
teous—dost thou dream ? 

Thou dost? Well, we tender thee the right hand of fellowship. Thou 
knowest us not—but we are the Grand Master of the Order. We were born 
a visionary. Our palace is an air-castle—our kingdom lieth in cloudland 
(disputed by that Papist pretender, S. T. Coleridge) —and our diadem, when 
we list to wear it, is a twisted rainbow. But be not alarmed, centle friend, 
at this announcement of our royalty. Our rank and power are as unsub- 
stantial as our kingdom. Moreover, our condescension to common mortals 
like thyself can only be equalled by that of the Emperor of Morocco, who, 
when he is disposed to be particularly gracious, cutteth off the heads of his 
servants with his own royal scimitar, Wherefore approach and _perpené. 
We would have some conversation with thee, touching some points of phi- 
losophy. Thou arta * learned Theban’””—but we shall not question thee 
on * the cause of thunder.” We only mean to take thee to task respecting 
thy experiences as a dreamer of dreams—or rather to enlighten thy outer 
darkness with some electric flashes from our own pericranium. 

es Our life is two-fold—Sleep hath its own world.’? So said Byron, and 
so will say all who have ever thought about the matter. Life is indeed di- 

vided, more or less equally in different individuals, between the thoughts of 
wakefulness and those of repose. Shade of Berkeley, tell us whether of the 
twain are the more “ high-fantastical” > We get up in the morning, (I 

so, now and then, but I never relished much to “ snuff the morning aif; 
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pass over our sensoria, ** bide thete time,” and pass away—make “them. 
selves air, into which they vanish.” We he down at night, and another 
multitude of ideas passes over the aforesaid sensoria with greater rapidity, and 
with a wildness and incoherency peculiar to themselves. As the thoughts of 
sleep seem but dreams to the waker, are not the thoughts of vigilance but as 
dreams to the sleeper ? Do not the aforesaid two portions of life uniformly 
accuse each other of dreaming 2 And followeth it not, by all the laws of 
ratiocination, that life itself is but a dream ? Methinks it is a pleasant 
thought, to contemplate the world in the light of one nae ager dormitory, 
in which all the families of the race are fast asleep, and in which life only 
enacts the part of the bellman, just giving them a stir that they may sleep 
more soundly. Already, methinks, I see the poppy triumphant over the 
myrtle and the laurel. Like the sound of the sea heard at a distance and at 
night, I hear the heavy breathing of the somnolent world. Silence, thou 
nasal orator! Dost thou think that thou art yet in thy conventicle ? 
Where didst thou get those horrid dreams of thine? Shall so many noble 
beings be undone, and thou be one of the elect? Dost thou think that 
damning others will save thyself? What speakest thou about the justice of 
God, and the lake of everlasting fire, and the prince of darkness and his an- 
gels? Can he not find thee a place, as sub-deputy-tormentor, as an under- 
familiar of the holy office below ? I tell thee, it is all a dream—a foul and 
pestilent dream—an infernal Fata Morgana of thy own crazy brain. Drink 
mandragora, man, and learn to sleep more soundly. What, chattering still ? 
Up, and be waking! Look where [ point thee. What is that thou seest ? 
It is the glorious sun coming out of his ocean-bower. See how he turneth 
the sky around him into gold. Ah, well did one John Milton, a poor old 
London blind man, term him * the arch-chymic sun!” The worst of it is, 
he too is a dreamer, and maketh nothing but visionary gold. But I forget 
thee, thou owl of religion !—and well | may—for what dost thou here ? 
Nodding again! Look up, and tell me what thou seest? Is ¢hat sight in 
harmony with thy damnatory creed ? Could the same God have made the 
Sun and the Devil? Go thou, and learn what this meaneth, I will have 
mercy and not sacrifice.” Lost time! Vain trouble! ‘* He has no specu- 
lation in those eyes, that he doth glare with’’—he 1s again talking i his 
sleep—Atonement—Election—Regeneration—*‘* What will the line stretch 
out to the crack o’ doom ?”” Sleep on, thou solemn buzzard—as thou wilt, 
I believe, till the last trump shall waken thee. 

But I hear something louder than this orthodox thunder. Methinks it 
comes from “the sides of the north.” The mountains of Poland are com- 
muning with each other ; and the watchword of Liberty is passing from rock 
torock, The pine-forests are murmuring something about Kosciusko, and 
the awakening eagle is shaking his wings as if he had but just recovered his 
freedom. Go on, noble Poles! If the Russian Xerxes comes, let him find 
a new Leonidas, and a happier Thermopyle. There may be Marathons out 
of Attica, Let not men say, like Hamlet the Dane, ‘* Why then the Polack 
hever will defend it;’? but let them see how dear to the noble and the brave 
are the country of their birth and the freedom of their fathers. Wake, gal- 
lant Poles! and « sleep no more.” Day is breaking over all the world— 
and it is an unhealthy custom to sleep in the day-time. Your climate surely 
does not require a siesta, In Spain it may do pretty well, for there the sleep 
of the free and fortunate Spaniard is watched over by the police, and by 
Ferdinand the Beloved. In Portugal too, it may be safe and pleasant; for 

reigns a prince of the true royal blood, who respects so much the hiber- 
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ties of the subject, that he has taken the whole of them into his Own princely 
keeping. But in Poland it will never do—so take our advice and do not go 
to sleep again. We hear that you have had some disagreeable dreams —that 
you were crushed by a night-mare which you call Autocracy, and haunted 
hy a half-human incubus, who bore the name of Constantine. We are con. 
cerned to hear it - but we impute it all to indigestion—and advise you by all 
means to take some Tartar emetic. We have consulted John Abernethy re- 
specting you.—He advised us to purchase his book, and you to take some 
tincture of steel, This, however, we would delay, until the emetic has ope. 
rated. When your digestive organs are freed from their present acrid and 
fretting accumulations, we would then advise you to complete the cure by 
taking the advice of the aforesaid eminent man. Depend upon it, it will do 
you good, And in future, gallant Polacks! attempt not to live upon food 
which agrees so ill with your constitution. — It brings on indigestion, and in- 
digestion, in turn, produces all those troublesome fancies which make your 
long polar nights so wretched. ur private opinion is, that you have en- 
dured it too long—but better late than never—and we are glad _ to hear that 
you are thinking about rising. Do not forget the tincture of steel—it is an 
excellent tonic—and your constitution requires it. 

It seemeth to us as if there were a regular Swing Union among the nations 
to disturb us. They will not let us sleep. ‘ A nap—a nap—my kingdom 
fora nap!’ But it may not be—they will not let us be quiet. And—the 
wretches !—not only do they know how to direct the aim, but how to time 
the blow at such a crisis, that it shall seem and be doubly intolerable. lt 
seemeth to us but as yesterday—that sad affair at Paris. We recollect it well, 
too well for our satisfaction. It was during the hottest part of last summer, 


and we had determined upon taking a most prolonged and voluptuous siesta. 
Alas, for the expectations of man! His hopes are like the fruits of that me- 
lancholy shore, where death appears to live and life to die. He biteth, and 
splutiereth forth the unsavoury and abominable deception. So it fared with 
us, in the summer of 1830, We had just drawled out — 


O qui nos gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbré ! 


when what should we hear but a tremendous hubbub from Paris, accom- 
yanied with cries indicative of another Revolution! We hate Revolutions. 
‘hey are the great disturbers of the ancient peace of the world—* wakening 
the realms of chaos and old night.” We sprang from our sofa, went up (0 
the top of George-Hill, climbed the only tree we could find, and looked over 
the channel, A very pretty sight we saw there. A very respectable old 
gentleman was moving away with his wig on fire—and an illegitimate 
Parisian was throwing the royal petticoat of the Duchess of Angouléme out 
of a window of the Tuillenes. Horrid profanation! Another was taking 
the same liberty with a hair-cloth shirt, ree had been the garment of the 
son of St. Louts, when he went to masquerade, Abominable illegitimates! 
But there was more yet—“ there's pippins and cheese to come.” They 
chose another king for themselves, and made him swear to protect their 
rights and liberties. The rights and liberties of the people in the nineteenth 
century! ‘ O tempora! O mores! Knowledge has undone us. We 
shall soon not have a chain to put on, or a dungeon to creep into. “* Ag® 
thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods’*—or thou never couldst have ptt 
up with these awful innovations. “ It is most tolerable, and not to be 
endured.” To think of a king reigning by any other than “ the 1 
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The Saint Simonites. 1S} 
divine of kings to govern wrong !’’—swearing to a liberal charter in the face 
of the blushing world !—and, finally, accepting the crown at the hands of 
his people, amid their tears, his own, and those of his affectionate family ! 
What will the world come to, when a king believes himself'a man? How 
will they wipe the tears of Louis-Philippe from the crown of Henri the 
Fourth and ous the Fourteenth? I grew excessively wroth—got down 
from my tree—and took a nap at the bottom of it. 

I had but just got into a dull sort of dream, about a people “ sitting every 
man under his vine and his fig-tree, with none to make them afraid,” when 
I was disturbed by another sound in the same direction. I resumed my 
station, and lo, a gigantic town-crier going up and down the towns and 
cities of Belgium, offering five shillings tora king, and proclaiming that the 
people were tired of eating oranges. ‘* Dear stars!”’ I exclaimed, in the 
spint of the apostrophes of the great Laker, ‘* Dear stars !’’ what will they 
do now? Little did I think I should live to see the time when the crown 
went hunting the king, like ‘ Ceelebs in search of a Wife.’ These are the 
fruits of the march of intellect—this is what comes of enlightening the peo- 
ple! Big-wigged man of power, this is the interpretation of thy dark 
saying, “ The schoolmaster is abroad.’’ Better he had remained at home. 
We shall soon not have darkness enough for sleep. Knowledge and free- 
dom! we despise them—give us back despotism, and tithes, and taxes. 
Go to your beds, ye political fire-flies, and let the stream flow on as darkly 
as before. We did not feel the cold, until you awoke us to tell us we had 
no blankets. Go to your beds—-and ‘* let the world sleep on.”’ 

Thus I lamented—and now the sun began to set behind the blue paradise 
of the moorland hills, ‘* Ah!’ thought I, * ye have no Reformers, beautiful 
eternities! No Brougham has sent a schoolmaster to illuminate the Torrs 
—there is no contention about the sovereignty of the mountains! No inno- 
vator”’—But here I bethought me of the rail-road and Sir Thomas Tyrrwhit, 
turned my back upon the mountains, and walked sleepily home. 

Feb. 13, 1831. 





THE SAINT SIMONITES. 
(Continued from p. 88.) 


_ THe second and third parts of the ‘ Nouveau Christianisme’’ of Saint 
Simon never appeared, His death followed shortly upon the publication 
referred to in our last number. His followers have recently published an 
®vo. volume of the public expositions of their opinions, ‘ Doctrine de St. 
Simon. Exposition. Premitre année, 1828, 1829.” This has reached a 
second edition. We shall avail ourselves of an able and extended analysis 
of it in the Revue Encyclopédique. ‘Ihe needful abridgment to fit it for 
our publication will bardly, we fear, suffer us to do justice to the original 
publication, 


“In casting an impartial glance over European society, unquestionably at 
the head of civilization, it is impossible not to be struck with the spectacle of 
the disagreement which prevails in opinions, principles of action, and mate- 
rial interests, as well general as individual. Society is subdivided into a 
multiplicity of sects calling themselves religious or philosophic: sects which 
throughout the three last centuries were united by their common hatred of 
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Catholicism, against which they were all directed, but which now, that the 
ultramontane phantom no mee threatens, except to the eye of the visionary, 
separate more and more widely, and dispute with each other. We see Pro. 
testantism in all its shades, pure Deism, and the most decided Atheism. | 
is the same in the world of politics. As long as the feudal system shewed 
itself formidable, all parties were for the time united to attack it: but its 
presence alone was the cause of their agreement. Such are the consequences 
of negative doctrines ; there is no real harmony between them but for the 
purposes of destruction, 

‘* The state of the fine arts, as indicative of the tone of moral feeling, pre. 
sents an aftlicting image. What are the poetical accents which find the most 
ready echo in our souls?) Those of sorrow. Strokes of bitter irony are ap. 
plauded, and heartlessness, which is nothing else than égisme, is paraded 
with an impudence which, in itself, is a verdict against that society in which 
it does not excite disgust. We know that in the fine arts the satirical and 
elegiac forms are preferred, and both these forms attack the social feelings, 
either by the passionate expression of despair, or by a contempt, whose 
infernal Jaugh tends to the pollution of all that is pure and sacred. To 
attest what we have said, do we want any farther proof than the kind of com- 
placency with which our inferiority in the fine arts is generally admitted: 
his fact seems to us conclusive, when we consider that it is by the sympa- 
thetic languaye of the fine arts that the social conduct of man is influenced, 
that he is drawn to see his private interest in that of the whole; that the 
fine arts, ina word, which comprise all eloquence, poetry, painting, arehi- 
tecture, aud music, are sources of devotedness, of strong and tender affee- 
tions, and not mere exercises of technical skill. The tone of modesty with 
whieh our age expresses itself on its inferiority in the fine arts, contrasts cu- 
riously with its pretension with regard to works of positive utility, those of 
science and industry.” 

The want of an organized and progressive scientific system is lamented, 
fo the pursuits of industry, a spirit of rivalry and jealousy leads to the con- 
cealment of discoveries and inventions, experiments already made are re- 
peated, works already accomplished are recommenced, and each one sur- 
rounds himself with mystery, that his individual interest may not suffer from 
plagiarism, Thus do selfish interests prevent that diffusion of knowledge, 
and that co-operation, which would be so valuable, and save so many useless 
efforts. Each individual, isolated and surrounded by others whom he regards 
as his natural enemies, solely because they are engaged in similar pursuits, 
which ought, on the contrary, to be a source of symputhy, finds his only re- 
source in artifice, let us say the word fraud, to establish his fortune on the 
ruin of others. Has he a new invention which, given to the public, would re- 
ceive numerous “ improvements? He either entrenches himself behind 4 
patent, the fruitful source of frauds and lawsuits, or puts his discovery to use 
with the greatest secrecy; and he prefers, for fear of robbery, rather to leave 
his discovery imperfect, than to consult a more skilful inquirer. ‘The same 
fear prevents his asking information on the wants of consumption. He re- 
inains also here without any other compass than his own observation, always 
incomplete, Hence arises perseverance in blind and retrograde proceedings, 
the want of equilibrium between production and consumption—hence, 1 
short, failures without number, and those commercial panies which terrify 
speculators, and stop the execution of the best projects.” ; 

* Ought not this afflicting picture to make us desire a new social doctrine, 
which, establishing harmony between the different modes of human activity, 
may assure for the future, to the heart, mind, and energies of man, that peace 
for which they are created? Does it not witness to us that the momentis 
arrived for the production of a new doctrine? Is the anarehy we have just 
retraced the definitive condition of society? All our sympathies declare the 
contrary, and the desires of humanity are the prophecies of its future, Hu 
mauity has never wished for progression in vain, Science comes here to @ 
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its sympathies, to justify its predictions; she permits us not only to hope, 
hut to believe, in a future essentially different from the present. ‘This behef, 
at once rational and delightful, rests on the knowled re of the law of human 
development, a law discovered by St Simon, as we discover all things, by a 
spontaneous movement of intelligence, but which he has verified by the posi- 
tive method pursued in the physical sciences.” 

For the details of this method, its application and value, the reader is re- 
ferred to the third Lecture. 

“ Mankind, says St. Simon, should he considered as a collective being, 
(étre collectif,) developing itself in successive renerations, as the individual 
is developed in the succession of years. This development is progressive, it 
is subject to a law which may be called the physiological law of the human 
race. Others before him, Vico, Lessing, Turgot, Kant, Herder, Condorcet, 
had approached more or less nearly to the idea of pertectibility, which in the 
present day seems generally admitted. St. Simon alone has rendered it 
fruitful, by characterizing its progress, assigning it an end, shewing how it 
has operated, and how it should be carried forward. The development of 
human society does not go on in a continuous manner, but by alternate 
phases, which the new doctrine terms the organic and critical epochs of hu- 
manity. (Epoques organiques, époques critiques.) In the first, humanity 
(mankind) conceives to itself a destination, and hence results, for social acti- 
vity, a determinate tendency. Lducation and legislation direct to a common 
end all action, thought, and sentiment. The social hierarchy becomes the 
expression of this end, and is so regulated as best to attain it. Then it is 
that the authorities which exist are legitimate, sovereign, in the true sense of 
the words. One general character pervades all organic epochs—they are re- 
ligious. Religion then embraces all the operations of human activity ; it is, 
in a word, the social synthesis. The critical epochs present characters dia- 
metrically opposite ; during their course, mankind no longer knows its des- 
tination ; society has no determined object of activity; education and legis- 
lation are uncertain in their aim; they appear incessantly in contradiction 
with the manners, customs, and wants of society. ‘The public authorities are 
no longer the expression of a real social hierarchy (body); they are stripped 
of authority, and even the feeble action they continue to exercise is contested, 
Une general feature is predominant over these, the critical epochs are irreli- 
gious. The critical epochs divide themselves into two distinct periods: in 
the first, we see the minds of a fraction of society, becoming gradually more 
and more important, unite in design and action for a common end, nainely, 
the ruin of the ancient, moral, and political order of things: in the second, 
which is the interval between destruction and re-edification, we see no longer 
thought or enterprise common to all—all is resolved into individualities, and 
pure éyvisme is dominant,” 

The historical series, extending from the time of ancient Greece to the 
present, exhibit two organic and two critical epochs. The first organic 
epoch is constituted by polytheism, and terminates at the commencement of 
the philosophic era in ‘Greece; the second tommences with Christianity, and 
concludes at the end of the 15th century. The first critical epoch extends 
from the appearance of the Grecian philosophers to the preaching of the gos- 
pels the second, from the time of Luther to the present. All the societies of 
“urope are at present engaged in a greater or less degree in the second pe- 
nod of this last critical epoch, and as, after the ruin of polytheism and the 
disorders which accompanied it, the human race ranged itself under a new 
religious law; so in the present day, after the decline of Christianity,* which 
has been going on for the last three centuries, humanity is preparing itself to 
enter into a new, moral, and political state. 


* See our remarks at the close of the article. 
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“ We have seen the course followed by the developments of society : Jet 
us now shew the definitive end to which it aspires, amidst the alternations of 
apparent elevations and depressions commonly called the vicissitudes of hu. 
manity, and which are nothing else than the series of efforts nade in its pro. 
gressive career. This end is the universal association ; that is to say, the 
association of all men on the entire surface of the globe in all their various 
relations. 

“ This universal association, foretold by St. Simon, and of which the name 
itself is a definition, is the state in which all human powers will be harmoni. 
ously combined. ‘This can only be in a pacific direction, and it is impossible 
to conceive for it any other object of action, than the improvement and em. 
bellishment of the globe for the benefit of its inhabitants. All trace of unte. 
gonism must then disappear, and with it all oppression exercised by the 
strong over the weak. Ina word, the development of humanity may he ex. 
pressed in the following terms, similar in substance to the decline of antago- 
nism and growth of association; namely, the gradual diminution of the use 
(exploitation) of man by his fellow-man. The more and more perfect use 
(eaploitation) of the globe by man. We see that effectively these are corre. 
sponding terms, and we may resume them in the formula adopted by the 
school of St. Simon—constant amelioration, moral, physical, and intellee- 
tual, of the most numerous, the poorest class. 

** Societics have originated (débuté) in war, the strongest expression of the 
state of antagonism. The most general result of war is the dominion of 
physical force, at first established by massacre and cannibalism. The insti- 
tution of slavery, as succeeding to brutal ferocity, must be considered a pro- 
gress; the prisoner, no longer condemned to inevitable death, is preserved by 
the conqueror to become in his hands an instrument of production. The use 
thus made of man includes his physical, intellectual, and moral life. The 
slave is put out of the pale of humanity. He belongs to his master as much 
as his land, his cattle, his furniture—he is his property. The slave has no 
rights, not even that of life. His days are in the hand of his master ; he may 
mutilate him at pleasure, appropriate him as he will. The slave is not only 
condemned to want and bodily suffering, but also to moral and intellectual 
brutalization ; he has no name, no family, no property, no ties of atfection, 
no recognized relation either to God or man: for the slave there are no 
gods, the gods are only for the master. 

“Such at first is slavery—gradually the condition becomes less rigorous— 
the Legislature interferes in his relations with his master—by little and little 
he ceases to be mere passive matter—a small portion of the profit of his la- 
hour is granted to him, The laws recognize his existence. It is long ere 
he can pretend by manumission, always the rare exception, to make a - 
toward civil and religious society, to introduce his family slowly into the ran 
of man, where it is still proscribed and made use of for the benefit of others, 
as long as its origin can be recognized. 

* Christianity, proclaiming at the same time the unity of God and the bro- 
therhood of man, changes completely the religious and political relations—the 
relations of man to God, and of man to man. At the commencement of 
its rule, there still exist two classes of men, one subjected to the other ; but 
the condition of this class is sensibly improved. ‘The serf is no longer, like 
the slave, the direct property of his master—he is only attached to the soil, 
from which he cannot be separated ; he gathers a portion of his labours; he 
has a family; his existence is recognized by the civil law, and_ still more by 
that of religion, The moral life of the slave had nothing in common with 
that of the master: the lord and the serf have the same God, the same faith, 
and receive the same religious instruction; the same spiritual aid is given 
them by the minister of the altar, The soul of the serf is not less precious in 
the eye of the Supreme Being than that of the lord; it is more so; for ae- 
cording to the gospel, the poor are the chosen of God. The family of the 
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serf is sanctified, as well as that of the lord himself. This situation, incom- 
parably superior to that of the slave, is still only provisional ; more advanced, 
the serf is detached from the glebe; he obtains what may be called the right 
of locomotion ; he may then choose his master. Doubiless after this, which 
may, strictly speaking, be called his emancipation, the serf remains in some 
respects marked with the impress of servitude ; he is still subject to personal 
services, to labours of vassalage ; he pays feudal dues; but these exactions 
diminish daily 

“ At last, the whole of the laborious class as to bodily service, makes a 
decided progress ; it acquires a political capacity by the establishment of mu- 
nicipal bodies. 

“If, as we have seen, the situation of the poorest and most numerous class 
has been gradually ameliorated, there is still much to accomplish ; for the use 
of man, tor and by man, has not ceased; it continues to a great extent be- 
tween proprietors and labourers, between masters and those who work for 
hire. The relative condition of these two classes in the present day, is, with- 
out doubt, very different from that between master and slave, the serf and his 
lord—so different, that at the first glance there seems no connexion between 
them; nevertheless, we must admit that they are but the prolongation of each 
other. The relation of the master with the hired labourer is the last change 
which slavery has undergone; it is enough to take a glance at what passes 
around us, to be convinced that the workman is, excepting in degree, made 
use of materially, intellectually, and morally, as the slave was formerly. It is 
evident, in fact, that he can hardly provide by his labour for his own imme- 
diate wants, and that to work or not is not free to him. He aggravates the 
difficulties of his position, if he is imprudeut enough to believe himself des- 
tined to participate in that which makes the happiness of the rich—if he takes 
a companion, and has a family around him. Can the workman, pressed down 
by the want to which he is reduced, find time for the expansion of his intel- 
lectual faculties, his moral affections? Can he even entertain the desire for 
it? Or, if he has an instinctive wish for improvement, who will furnish him 
the means?) Who will place science within his reach? Who will receive 
the overflowings of his heart? No one thinks of him; physical suffering 
leads him to brutalization, brutalization to depravity, the source of new mi- 
sery; a vicious circle in which every point inspires disgust and horror, when 
it ought only to call forth pity. Such is the situation of the greater number 
of labourers, those who compose in every society the immense majority of 
the population, And yet this fact, so elalling to every just feeling, 1s to the 
present day unnoticed by our political speculators. ‘The moral dogma that 
uo man ought to be incapacitated by his birth, has long been admitted by en- 
lightened minds ; political constitutions in these latter times have expressly 
sanctioned it. It seems, then, that the making use of man by man—result of 
the classifications we have just pointed out—would lead us to think that these 
classes are necessarily varying, and that continued change takes place in the 
families and individuals composing them; but, in fact, there is no such 
change: the advantages and disadvantages of each social position are trans- 
mitted by inheritance, and political economists have taken care to verify the 
lact of the hereditary transmission of misery.” 

Che existing constitution of the rights of property, based as they are on 
Conquest, is then considered and contrasted with natural rights, which claim 
for all the free exercise of their powers, without distinction of birth, and 
their classification according to their aptitudes and tastes, and the conclusion 
is, that the present system of property and mode of transmitting it, ought to 
be changed | 

Phat important changes have been made in these rights of property is then 
‘hewn in the instances of transitions by legal enactments from slavery to 
Villainage, and thence to feudal service, by the restrictions on entails aud 
other changes in the laws of inheritance. It is suggested that, as a sequel to 
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these progressive advances which have been made towards opening a free 
course to personal desert, a new system should be established, in which'the 
state, and not the family, should inberit accumulated property —and that this 
should be again appropriated according to the respective capabilities of indi. 
viduals—property as the instrument of labour, passing from hands which 
have well employed it to those who best know how to do so after them; that 
as at present the magistrate succeeds the magistrate, the statesman the states. 
man, the warrior the warrior, so in future the artist should succeed to the 
artist, the learned to the man of learning, the artisan to the artisan, &c. 

History, they say, supports this system. She tells us that the various modes 
of classification which tod followed each other, have always tended to weaken 
the principle of inheritance by blood, to replace it by that of inheritance by 
aptitude. By the laws of Caste, every thing was transmitted from father to 
son, from the highest rank to the most inferior occupation. Nearer our own 
time, political functions passed by inheritance, as dukes, barons, &c., were 
but public functionaries; later, only certain dignities, rights, and honorary 
titles. In the most advanced European societies, one privilege chiefly is still 
transmissible by the chances of birth—that of wealth. Public opinion is 
loudly expressed against the other remains of the feudal institutions, and it 
belongs to sound reason to pronounce that this last must follow the fate of 
the rest; that the same ale of transmission, virtually at least adopted for 
them, is also applicable to wealth. To abolish the present system of inherit. 
ance is no more to destroy property, than the abolition of castes was to de- 
stroy professions, or the overthrow of feudalism, the destruction of political 
functions, It is to extend to all men the rights hitherto reserved to a few; 
it is to give to every one an inheritance, since all property becoming a fune- 
tion, a public trust, every labourer will succeed to a superior of his own 
class. ‘The imputation of advocating a community of goods is disavowed: 
in an address to the Chamber of Deputies where such a charge had been 
made, it is declared, that such an equal partition would be to their views an 
injustice more revolting than the anh division first effected by the force 
of arms; that the moral law they have been commissioned to teach, demands 
that ‘cach one should be placed according to his capacity, and rewarded 
according to his works.” 

To effect changes such as are here contemplated, no other means are sug- 
gested but those of persuasion and conviction; ‘* it is not.an overthrow, 4 
revolution, which is desired ; it is an evolution, a radical change in sentiment 
and idea, and consequently in material interests.” 

We cannot here enter into the details of the plans by which these princi- 
ples are to be brought into operation ; it will be enough to state that an 
tional bank is suggested as the grand inheritor of all property, and that by 
means of its ramifications throughout society, estimates of the wants and ca- 
pabilities of the people and consequent appropriations are to be made. 

* Education is naturally divided into two kinds—moral or general, and 
professional or specific; the object of the former is to place the ideas 
feelings in harmony with the end of society; it takes up man from his cradle 
and accompanies him to the end of life. The more direct this education is ia 
its influence the less necessary is the restrictive interference of legislation. 
Phe ree of education, always great, has become so, more and more, 
as social interests have become more complicated and the means of action im- 
proved, — In ancient times each citizen, called to discuss the interests of the 
community in public, was in a situation sufficiently elevated to understand the 
connexion between his individual acts and the general interests; but this di 
nr er — a previous education, which gave him knowledge of that 
Ge “ty - ch ne was a member; nevertheless, behold the pomp of the Olympic 

mes, the mysteries, the religious ceremonies, the numerous class of priests, 
— ma. Urs; — where, a living instruction in the social destinies awaken 
ustasin and devotedness, ‘This state of things is changed—a nation Is Re 
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longer contained within the walls of a city—the interests common to all can 
po longer be debated by all assembled together. The division of labour, one 
of the essential conditions of the progress of civilization, by inclosing indivi- 
duals in a circle constantly narrowing, has carried them more and more away 
from the consideration of general interests ; and, that whilst these considera- 
tions become more difficult to comprehend on account of the complication of 
the social relations, the intensity and oe of moral education ought then 
ty keep pace with the division of labour, as it alone is capable of giving to men 
those comprehensive views which it is the tendency of the individualization of 
labour to Soames.” 

General education must be the same for all, as they will all be called to 
live in a society uniformly organized ; but special or individual education, in- 
cluding the cultivation of the feelings—the intellectual and bodily powers, fit 
to make artists, men of science, and artisans, (this triple division includes the 
whole of society,) will be given, without regard to birth, with regard only to 
individual organization.” 

No one will be devoted, by a sort of hereditary fatality, to an occupation 
contrary to his faculties or inclination. 

After a primary education equally preparatory to all destinations, the chil- 
dren, whose tendencies have been carefully studied and consulted by skilful 
wasters, will be distributed in the three great schools of fine arts, sciences, 
and industry. However numerous may be the subdivisions of these schools, 
we can understand the necessity of an education common to artists, as artists, 
as well as for men of science, as such, and for artisans as artisans, It will not be 
till after this second preparation that the youth, now fixed in their career, will 
be distributed among the different schools of practical instruction. Here the 
pupils will remain until the society believes them sufliciently taught to confide 
to them the functions for the due discharge of which they have been qualified ; 
all functions, all occupations will be filled and carried on with a higher degree 
of perfection, and thus must a much more rapid progress be made in every 
branch of human activity. 

Division of labour has been with reason considered as one of the most 

powerful causes of the progress of civilization ; but it is evident that this divi- 
sion Will not produce all its fruits, until it has taken for its basis the difference 
of capacity in its agents. 
_ The object of legislation is the teaching and maintenance of the moral rule ; 
it is divided into two parts, negative and positive, or penal and remuneratory. 
The legislation of the new organic epoch, St. Simonian, will be simple; “ it 
is, Indeed, almost needless to say this after having spoken of the abolition of 
inheritance, the source of the greater part of judicial proceedings ; it will be 
easy to comprehend and respect it, the social object or end being known and 
loved by all; all that favours the development of feeling, the intellectual and 
bodily powers, is virtue; ali that impedes this development is vice. In every 
class of society cach individual will have his immediate superiors for his 
judges ; the men best able to appreciate all the attendant circumstances. 
Penal legislation, in short, will be softened in its forms; it will have no other 
object than to submit to a particular mode of education those men who quit 
the paths pointed out by the common and ordinary education.” 

* These considerations, on the two great instruments of social order, shew 
at once the necessity of a supreme sanction for the precepts recommended 
by education and prescribed by legislation.—Who are to be the men charged 
with the direction of instruction? Who shall be the men charged to make 
the law? Whence comes their mandate? What shall be their character? 

W hat their rank in the social hierarchy? What in short sball be this hierarehy, 
which ought to be the expression of the whole society, of its labours and its 
Conceptions 2?” ; 

“ The solution of these questions is involved in that of an immensely in- 
portant problem—is there a religious future for humanity? If se, ought re- 
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ligion to he reduced to a contemplation purely individual? Must it be eon. 
sidered simply an inward meditation, devoid of influence on the social charae. 
ter—the volityeal life? Should not rather this religion of the future present 
itself as the expression of the collective thought of humanity, as the synthesis 
of all its conceptions, of all its modes of being? Ought she not to take a pro. 
minent place in the political order and govern it wholly ?” | 

It is in the last sense that the problem is solved by the school of St. Simon. 
Feeling that the present age (at least in France) is strongly against any new 
examination of this vital question, many pages are devoted to inculcate its im. 
portance and necessity ; it points out that the irreligion of our epoch is only 
that which characterises all critical epochs, is only the effect of the antipathies 
entertained against an old doctrine become inadequate, and against those in. 
stitutions which are its demonstration; that in another point of view it is no 
more than the effect of this fact, that man, when contemplating the universe 
and his own existence, fai!s to perceive there order, harmony, unity; but 
humanity tends invincibly, by its nature, towards a new conception of order, 
and, in the moment of seizing it, will return to religion, because order, har. 
mony and unity, are no more than the varied expression of the religious idea, 

The sciences have the same basis as all religious structures—God, and a 
providential plan ; far then from being atheistical in their essence, they take 
their source and find their power in an idea essentially religious ; namely, that 
there is constancy, order, and regularity, in the chain of phenomena; ‘ that, 
in fact, they contribute, by the progressive discovery of the laws which govern 
‘he universe, to give an idea pe more and more complete of providential 
design, and that in this sense it may be said of the sciences, ‘that they declare 
the glory of God.’ ‘No,’ they cry; ‘science is not destined to be the eternal 
enemy of religion, to narrow perpetually its domain, to overthrow it some day 
entirely; she is called, on the contrary, to extend its empire, to strengthen it 
incessantly; since, in fact, each step of its progress must result in giving to 
man a more noble idea of God, and of his designs for humanity. Is it not 
thus that the most illustrious of those have felt, those men in whose footsteps 
it is the glory of our men of science to follow? See Newton elevating him- 
self even to the idea of gravitation, and then humbly bending before that God 
whose will he has discovered. Listen to Kepler giving thanks to God, in 4 
hymn full of enthusiasm, for having revealed to him the simplicity and gran- 
deur of the plan on which he has established the mechanism of the universe. 
Hear Leibnitz, the greatest of the masters of science according to the expres- 
sion of De Maistre, declaring that, if he attaches any value to the labours of 
science, it is above all, that he may have a right to speak of God. In propor- 
tion as science is elevated does she approach to religion, and, in fact, the sci- 
entific inspiration in its highest degree is one with religious inspiration.’ 

“Comparing the three general states which, up to the present time, com- 
prehend the religious development of man,—Fetishism, Polytheisw, and Mo- 
notheism, comprehending Judaism and Christianity, it will appear that the 
religious sentiment has successively increased in importance with regard both 
to individual and social life. If we study its influence on individuals, we shall 
find that the religious tie has been constantly strengthened by the increase of 
love and veneration towards God, and the growing authority of the doctrine 
ofa future life In its social influence the srogress of religious belief is not 
less evident by its ever-increasing power of aggregation, attested hy the ex- 
tension of the successive centres of association, family, city, nation, chureb, 
corresponding to the successive dogmas of Fetishism, Polytheism, and Mono- 
theism, Jewish and Christian. The school of St. Simon Concludes, from this 
picture, that in the new organic epoch now preparing, religion is destined to 
make a new, an immense progress, a consequence drawn from the progress 
made in the past from one organic epoch to another, both in its individu 
and social value, It proclaims that there is a religious future for humanity; 
that the religion of the future will be more grand, more powerful than any of 
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the past; that its dogmas will include, will be the synthesis of all the concep- 
tions or ideas, of all the modes of being of man; that the social political in- 
stitution, considered as a whole, will be a religious institution. ‘The exposition 
of the Saint Simonian faith or doctrine, and the political institution which is 
to carry it into practice, are to be the subjects of a second volume, which is 
announced.” 

In continuing our notice of this subject, we are struck with the reflection, 
how often and how strongly the current of human improvement runs out 
into new channels, and starts off with a strong impatience of present evils in 
directions which might have been the least expected. It is heart-cheering to 
see the youthful ardour with which some of the late aspirants after military 
ory are throwing away, not the scabbard but the sword, and directing all 
their talents and energies to the best, the wisest, the noblest warfare, to the 
conquest of overpowering and all-engrossing selfishness; to inculcate the 
wickedness and folly of war—the cultivation of all the arts of peace, the mu- 
tual love and co-operation of all mankind as brethren, and the especial care 
of the interests, moral, intellectual and physical, of the poor, the needy, and 
those who have none to help them. These are the important objects which 
the followers of Saint Simon profess to have in view, and these they seem 
resolved to pursue with system and energy; with the strong conviction that 
the world is in progress, they look back only for instruction; they dwell on 
the future, and seem to live for it alone. Much of the mass of antiquated 
wrejudice which encumbers the minds, and fetters the actions, of men, has 
fom thrown off by the French They have had a severe purification; they 
have dearly purchased their liberation from mental thraldom ; with their bur- 
thens they lost for a time much of their ballast; may we not hope that the 
time approaches in which they will prove, that the loss has been but tempo- 
rary, the gain permanent and incalculable? The Saint Simonites have fallen 
into the common error of the opponents of Christianity, which, with the Ca- 
tholic, the Greek, the Lutheran, and other established churches before them, 
is not matter of wonder. They confound the corruptions of Christianity 
with Christianity itself, and consequently represent the whole institution as 
transitory, and about to be superseded by a better, a purer system, their own. 
But if they will study it a little more profoundly, if they will separate the 
accumulated dross from the pure gold, and discriminate between that which 
was of necessity temporary, and applicable only to its first institution, from 
the pure, simple, eternal principles, which cannot be improved, and which 
cannot be superseded, they will be satisfied that no new revolution is needed 
to afford them a basis broad enough to erect a superstructure stable, en- 
during, and adapted to all the wants of humanity. The influence of a hie- 
rarchy such my ons ropose, would be not a little dangerous, at least until 
human nature should have made such progress, that the maxim, ‘‘ We should 
love each other as brethren,” shall have completely annihilated every desire of 
distinction for its own sake, and every exercise of influence for selfish ob- 
jects. Should their sanguine expectations be disappointed in the extent of 
their suecess, it is yet good thus to draw forth the minds and affections of 
men, and immense benefit must be produced. 
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THE CONVERSATIONS OF EBION ADAMSON AND HIS FRIENDS. 
No. I. 


Present—Ebion Adamson, Barnabas, Elhanan, Theophilus, Caleb, and 
Philo. 


Esnion ADAMSON. 

WeLcomE, my friends; and now at once to business. You have shewn 
by accepting my invitation to this meeting that you agree with me in con- 
sidering the Monthly Repository entitled to our support, and that you are 
disposed to assist it both by contributing to its contents and promoting its 
circulation. Is it not so? 


BARNABAS. 

Assuredly, And if we can render it more instrumental in allaying the 
animosities which embitter so many minds in this sectarian country, and 
diffusing a kind and brotherly disposition amongst all parties, we shall render 
good service to the cause of peace and charity, which I hold to be the cause 
of Christianity. 


ELHANAN. 

I shall be glad to forward so excellent a purpose. There is but one way of 
thoroughly accomplishing it ; and that is by the dissemination of those prin- 
ciples which are the foundation of charitable feelings. We must teach men 
the paternal character of the Deity, and his universal love. Then, and then 
only, will they learn to love one another. 


PHILO. 

The Monthly Repository ought to do much more than merely put forth the 
doctrinal sermons and moral exhortations which Elhanan and Barnabas de- 
sire its pages to be occupied with. It should be a receptable for the thoughts 
of acute and learned men, It should have more of the character of Dr. 
Priestley’s Theological Repository. What excellent criticisms and curious 
speculations there are in that work! How desirable it is, if possible, that 
every individual text should be investigated and understood ! 


CALEB. 

Some time will be required to accomplish that. There is a great deal of 
rubbish to be removed before the building can be put up. We need a besom 
to sweep the corruptions, and mistranslations, and misinterpretations, and 
absurdities, and calumnies of Calvinism and Trinitarianism out of the tem- 
ple. The reformation of nominal Christendom is our first work. 


THEOPHILUS, 

Except, friend Caleb—and I am sure you will agree with me—the work 
of devotion and holiness in our own hearts. Whatever we do should be im- 
bued with a — of fervent piety, and should tend to excite that spirit in 
others. The Repository ought to be strongly marked with a devotional cha- 
racter, and have much in it that may be read with advantage on Sunday 
evenings to our families by our firesides, 


Eston ADAMSON, 

You are all, I think, in the right; at least so far as none of you are eX 
clusive. The very variety of your co-operation will tend to make it the more 
efficient. IT have communicated with the Editor, as I have anticipated the 
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in which you would feel on the subject, as to the best mode of rendering 
assistance. [Some details were then gone into, with which it is unneces- 


way 
our . ‘ ° 
sary to trouble our readers, ‘The conversation is resumed when it became 


more general. | 


CALEB. 
How have the Orthodox Magazines behaved of late ? 


Eston ADAMSON. 

They have not forgotten the Watchman, and they keep the peace pretty 
well. Moreover, the best of them begin to perceive that their own creeds 
and preachments are behind the times in which we live. They want a new 
translation of the Scriptures. I wish they would try their hands at an Im- 
proved Version. 

BARNABAS. 

The result might moderate their tone when they speak of ours; which is, 

in truth, very needlessly offensive. 


PHILO. 

All light is offensive to the darkness, Criticism is thrown away upon 
people who only regard the sound of the words and the associations of their 
childhood. 

CALEB. 

There is an end of the reproach then that the old Bible would not do for 

Socinians ; and that they made a new one to answer their own purposes. 


Eston ADAMSON. 

There is never an end of the reproach which orthodoxy hurls at heresy. 
If it loses one topic, it will fasten upon another. As to this very point, 
what has the Improved Version ever been to us? In how many pulpits has 
it ever been read? Who has ever disused the Common Version for the 
sake of using it? We have always regarded it as a well-meant and able 
attempt, and a good help to the study of the New Testament ; and nothing 
more. 


BARNABAS. 
How much it would tend to allay disputation, and bring us towards agree- 
ment on many points, if some of our best scholars were united with theirs, 
in order to produce a translation which should be satisfactory to all parties ! 


CALEB. 

Hope it not, brother Barnabas. Greater division is much more likely, 
than closer union. Are they not making and meditating attacks upon our 
Trusts and Endowments ? Are they not effecting a local exclusion of us 
from the Bible Societies, and planning a general one? Have they not, even 
how, removed the Anniversary of the Widows’ Fund from Jewin Street ? 


Eston ADAMSON. 

That is rather a bathos of a grievance; though it certainly shews the 
animus of the party. But I mentioned this new translation po cer as an 
indication of their feeling that they were behind the spirit of the age, and 
must whip up, or be distanced. ‘They shew other symptoms. One would 
think they bad taken a page out of that admirable Sermon of J. J. Tayler’s, 
which so delighted us at the last Anniversary of the Association. 


PHILO. 
How go ? 
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Eston ADAMSON. 

Hear the Eclectic Review. ‘ Theology must lay aside her gown and 
slippers, and come forth from her schools, and speak the lanzuage of the 
people. Biblical criticism has rendered the most invaluable service to the 
cause of scriptural knowledge ; but its strength and weakness have both 
been displayed, and its utmost results are, probably, nearly ascertained ; and 
though true scholarship was never more demanded, all philological tritling, 
all neological reveries, must be swept away.” 


PHILO. 

Philological trifling! As if any one can divine the tenets of a writer but 
by the strictest analysis ; ascertaining the occasion of an epistle, the design 
of every paragraph, the construction of every sentence, and the meaning of 
every word. 

ELHANAN. 

And the formation of every letter? No, no; they are right there ; but I 
suppose that sneer at “ neological reveries’’ was meant for principles, which, 
however long lost, are as old as the gospel, and which, in fact, are the 


gospel. 
Eston ADAMSON. 

You are both too sensitive. But hear more. “ It 1s all very weil to go 
on reprinting Owen, and Baxter, and Doddridge, although to the reproach 
of the feebleness and poverty of modern theological literature ; but what we 
now more especially stand in need of is, that the Author of all wisdom 
would be pleased to raise up some master minds, gifted with the heavenly 
knowledge, who should be able to create a new literature adapted to the 
times, and impressed with the characters of sanctity, to introduce also a re- 
form in our schools of religious knowledge, and reinfuse the vigour of genius 
into Christian theology. Above all this, and in order to all, we need the 
cordial combination of the good, in heart and in enterprize ; and for this 
we need the spirit of life and love to be poured out abundantly upon us.” 


BARNABAS. 
hat is to say, they wont a Dr. Channing amongst them. Would that 
they and we had many such ! 


ELHANAN, 

Amen. And yet I cannot imagine an orthodox Dr. Channing. When | 
look at the intellectual and moral character of his writings, he seems to me 
to be so completely an incarnation of the spirit, not of Antitrinitarian, but 
of Unitarian Christianity, that I could not recognize h's identity under the 
influence of what are cailed orthodox doctrines. 


BARNABAS, 
What say you to Fenelon ? 


é : ELHANAN, 
” hy that Fenelon was not a man of doctrines ; that he was no creedist ; 
his brain just worked as his heart and soul commanded it, and elaborated 
into thoughts the pure emotions which constituted his religion. 


Eston ADAMSON, 

An orthodox Channing would certainly be an anomaly, That mental 
freedom which he advocates could not be recommended nor exercised by 
one who started with the notion that heaven had dictated a string of abstract 
propositions to us, some unintelligible ; some, so far as we can see, contra 
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dictory ; and all to be believed on peril of eternal suffering. Even ifa man 
were free in choosing such a rehgion, it would only be the freedom of 


and choosing the chains with which his intellect was to be for ever after manacled, 
the And how could the love and hope which are the very life of Channing's 
the soul, co-exist with the practical mfluences of the faith which denies the 
roth universality of the Creator's love, and the possibility of salvation, to all 
and eternity, of countless multitudes of his human offspring? No, he is essen- 
ing, tially ours; and must be while he is himself. Yet I like their wishing for 
such a thing; their blind groping atter some higher development of huma- 
nity than their system has produced, or indeed than it ever can produce, It 
but is something for them to begin to feel that more light and power are needed 
en to guide and controul humanity in its progress. 
y of PHILO. 
But they will never get more light or more power by forsaking the literal 
interpretation of the written word, and neglecting to apply the just principles 
wh of criucism to the text aud the interpretation. 
a ‘“e . Eston ADAMSON. ae 
Let criticism do its work, and a very needful and useful work it is; but 
there is much more to be done. We must advance from interpretation to 
ss application ; from studying the letter of the word to imbibing its spirit; and 
A that spirit must be made to bear upon the peculiar circumstances of the 
6 times and countiy in which we hive. 
om BARNABAS, 
aly You would not plunge us into the stormy waters of politics? It would 
the ouly produce dissension among ourselves, and increase the odium in which 


ree _ others hold us. 


ius . EBion ADAMSON. 
the =e With mere party politics, with the squabbles of parties for place, heaven 
his a forbid we should have any thing to do, But politics, in the proper sense of 


the word, are a branch of morals ; and if religion does not regulate morality, 
what does it regulate ? 








hat . , CALEB. 
oo You think a good Christian ought to support the present ministry ? 
uo Esion ADAMSON. 
rl . Not quite so. I think he ought to support those political principles which 
me’ ae have raised them to power ; and which, if they attempt to compromise, they 
it will surely fall, as they ougnt to fall, a hissing and a by-word to the world. 
he The Reform Question will try them. The ides of March are come. They 
must either play Caesar or Brutus. 
BARNABAS, 
‘ Would you have our ministers preach on retrenchment, corn laws, vote 
: y ballot, and sympathy with all the revolutionists of the continent ? 
4 Eston ADAMSON. 
ed Brother Barnabas, | know you are a man of peace ; byt would not you 


have theft, falsehood, and doing the opposite of what we would be done unto, 
preached against, and that vigorously ? 


tal BARNABAS, 





by They are universally known and allowed to be vices. 
ct : Epion ADAMSON. 
a rue; and does not the man who uses the power over his dependent, 
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which is given him by the plan of open voting, to make that dependent vore 
for his nominee, and who thereby degrades the voter, and gets a nominal 
representative returned to support the monopoly in which he is interested, 
commit all these three vices at once; or at least cause them to be com. 
mitted and multiplied ? 
PHILO. 

But the people to whom the Apostles preached had no popular elections, 

no political rights. 


Exton ADAMSON. 

And therefore there are no direct precepts against such iniquities. Bat 
vice is not to escape the lash of religion merely by shifting into a new form, 
Now-a-days, it is chiefly in poli'ics that we must do, or violate, our duty to 
our neighbour. If Christianity does not apply to these circumstances, it is 
an obsolete religion, and we had better look out for a new one. 


PHILO. 


ane 





The Saint Simonian ? 





Eston ADAMSON. 
Aye, the Saint Simonian, in that case. Though I take its disciples to be 
much better Christians than they themselves imagine. 


THEOPHILUS. 
Christians ? Why they have directly attacked Christianity ! 


BARNABAS. 
But that has often been done by men who were disgusted with the corrupt 
form in which the gospel was exhibited to them, who yet would have loved 
and prized the reality, 
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THEOPHILUS. 

Their notions of the Deity are no better than Pantheism ; they say the 
universe lives, and they call that God; and their worship seems to be 
nothing more than the enjoyment of the fine arts, This would be a sad 
exchange for uniting with a congregation to worship the Father of Christ in 
spirit and in truth, 

Esion ADAMSON. 

An exchange which I certainly have no thought of making. The theo- 
logy of the Simonites does seem to be a very crude affair, They feel the 
necessity of some religion; Catholicism has fallen in France, to rise no 
more ; and so they have put together an extempore theology, which 1s very 
unworthy of their intellects, for they have some of the best heads in France 
amongst them. 


THEOPHILUS. 
And the best hearts too 2 


Eston ADAMSON, , 

Not impossible ; but I was not thinking of their theological doctrine. 
Their views of history, the ways in which they trace the orderly progress ¢ 
the human race, are, however, a noble commentary on the truth of a Provi- 
dence ; and their social objects seem to me to be all one great application 
of the Christian principle of man's fraternity ; a practical exposition of the 
text, that “ God made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” They contemplate a social arrangement in which every man 
shall be epee according to his capacity, and rewarded according to his 
works. No one is to be idle; no regard to be had to birth ; but each, 
according to the nature and degree of his powers, is to be employed in te 
creasing the common means of enjoyment. 
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) & ELHANAN. 
: Utopia come again. What motives are to impel men to this ? 





al 4 
_ FF Eston ADAMSON. 
Fe The pursuit of their own happiness. A sufficient motive surely. 
THEOPHILUS. 
s, And not, then, obedience or submission to the will of God ? 
Eston ADAMSON. 
: Is not the will of God the happiness of his creatures ? 

” 4 THEOPHILUS. 
" a Ultimately it is. But it often involves much present suffering and self- 
. fe denial. 
5 oe n 
. Eston ADAMSON. 

ee Yet the better we understand his will and our own happiness, the more 

= we perceive their identity. To ascertain what produces the greatest amount 


of human happiness, individual and collective, present and future, is infallibly 
oy to ascertain the will of God. 
be os . + 
a ELHANAN. 
Hence it is that you argue for the inclusion of politics in religion. 





Bion ADAMSON. 
Certainly. The happiness of the people of England, at the present time, 
is probably far more diminished by open voting, with its consequences, of 










pt oppression, falsehood, demoralization, and selfish legislation, than it is by all 
ed the direct thievery and lying in the country. 
PHILO. 
Sut you hav 
the you have no apostolic precept. 
be ; Esron ADAMSON. 
sad Nor have you apostolic sanction for your canons of criticism and rules 
‘a of interpretation; and for the same reason—biblical criticism and repre- 
sentative government were both of later growth. 
fa ELHANAN. 
he You might find a text too; though you must still deal with it only by 
way of inference : ** Love worketh no ill to his neighbour.” 
ery se Eston ADAMSON. 
me And as IT incline to Mr. Cappe’s opinion, that all doctrines are doctrines 
of inference, | should not think the worse of a precept for being in the same 
predicament. 
bate CALEB. 
re the S or] 
€ Simonites prospering ? 
“i . Eston ADAMSON. 
" a Their public orations on Sundays, and their meetings for 
“ : ; osm on other days, are regularly announced in Le Globe, which has 
he mS i W become their avowed and official paper. ‘The list is almost as long as 
at of the theatrical representations. 
ce 
we ve THEOPHILUS. 
his almost as vain. The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 
ch, ae ELHANAN. 
~ e beginning; but perfect love casteth out fear; and what if these 





clever lads Jump at once into the fifth form of the Great Master's school ? 
pP2 
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THEOPHILUS. 
I should not expect them to be well grounded in the rudiments. But we 
should not talk lightly of this. How goes on the Unitarian Association ? 


BARNABAS. 

Very well, except that the revenues run short of the occasion for them, 
The City Mission, which was recommended by the Meeting at Manchester, 
has been discussed, and a plan arranged ; but it waits, together with other 
good things, for the means by which it must be realized. 


Eston ADAMSON. 
Then let the means be asked for. The Unitarian public which directed 
the measure to be considered, will never leave their agents without resources 
for carrying their own instructions into effect. 


PHILO. 
Iam ashamed to say that I do not know what a City Mission means. 


‘THEOPHILUS. 

Read the Reports of Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, who 1s employed by the 
American Unitarian Association. He is a minister at large for the poor of 
the city. He seeks out and visits the poor, the sick, the ignorant, and the 
distressed. He becomes acquainted with those who cannot, or who will not, 
come to our places of worship. He brings instruction and consolation home 
to the hovels of those who most need it, and who, though they did not seek, 
rarely refuse it. He endeavours to turn men from the error of their ways, 
and bring them from darkness to light. He introduces their children into 
the nearest schools that will receive them. He is the almoner of the rich, 
and the friend, both temporal and spiritual, of ‘ the needy and those that 
have none to help them,” 

BARN ARAS. 

An excellent work! But would it not be best undertaken in connexion 
with other denominations ? Surely we need not be sectarian in our cha- 
rities, 

Eston ADAMSON, 

What are we todo? Others will not unite with us. The history of the 
Christian Tract Society has sufficiently shewn that. We may, indeed, sub- 
scribe to their Missionaries; but that does not avoid the evil of sectarianism 
We know that they will only inculcate the Christianity of Calvinism. We 
should be promoting the worst kinds of sectarianism. No option is left us. 
We must be charitable alone, or not charitable at all. 


THEOPHILUS. 

Collision with others is avoided as much as possible by Dr. Tuckerman, 
and will be here. He always avoids those who have been taken charge of 
by other religionists. The field of poverty, vice, and misery, is unhappily 
quite large enough, even in Boston—much more in London. There 1s 00 
occasion for the penis to jostle one another. 


ELHANAN, : 
Nor does he teach Antitrinitarianism, or any other ¢sm or ante; but sim 
ply the gospel of Christ. 
CALEB. 
How can this be called promoting Unitarianism? For that I understand 
to be the object of the Association. 


, Esion ADAMSON. ; : 
For a very plain reason, namely, that it is promoting Christianity. If 
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be desirable to cut away the faith of a Calvinist until you leave nothing but 
the genuine gospel, it 1s surely not less desirable to introduce that very same 

yspel into a mind which has no faith or knowledge whatever. Nay, as 
your Calvinist is usually much the most moral man of the two, there is more 
Unitarianism in practice, and not less in theory, created in the conversion of 
the ignorant than in that of the Calvinist. 


BARNABAS. 
But is not this a sort of local charity which the London Unitarians ought 


to support of themselves ? 


THEOPHILUS. 

The hundreds of Lancashire and Yorkshire and Cheshire Unitarians who 
passed the resolution when we met at Cross-Hall Street, deemed it an ob- 
ject of general interest. ‘The Londoners will of course supply the poor’s- 
purse of the Missionary; but as to the rest, the mission is no more local 
than every mission must be, and its importance ought to be felt as much at 
the Land’s End as in Cheapside. 


Esion ADAMSON. 

There must be a beginning somewhere ; and London seems the fittest 
place. It is to be hoped the plan will soon be extended to all our large 
towns. ‘Those of their inhabitants who wish it, will, of course, endeavour 
to promote the success of the first experiment. 


ELHANAN. 

I hear that Dr. Tuckerman thinks that so much good has been effected in 
America, and would be effected in London, by this plan, that he has ex- 
pressed his readiness to cross the Atlantic and traverse England on a begging 
expedition, pleading the cause of our own poor to our own hearts and pock- 
ets, sooner than that the attempt should fail. 


Esion ADAMSON. 
No doubt he would ; he is an excellent man and a true Christian philan- 
thropist ; but [ trust we shall save ourselves the shame of putting him to so 
much trouble. 





CRITICAL NOTICES. 


THEOLOGY. 
Arr. 1—Divarication of the New “All difficulty which this only per- 


Vestament into Doctrine and His- fectly pure notion of the Godhead (the 
fory. Partl. The Four Gospels Trivity in Unity) may appear to involve, 
By T. Wirgman Esq. Treuttell will be instantly dissipated by attention 
and Wurtz. to the following observations. First, it 

. is absolutely impossible fur man to think 

one hee seg is a learned expositor of oneness—it is a complete nonentity, 
a ca autian philosophy, and has, in consisting neither of matter, form, hor 
‘utroduction of this book, applied it connevion of these two elements. Heuce, 
Be atin Doctrine; with what suc- when the human miud cogitates, it o—- 
his t Hust leave our readers to decide think of something. But a thing which 
om the following specimen ; is composed neither of matter wor form 














































is positively nothing. Consequently the 
word thing always implies a compound 
of three elements in one—a triad of prin- 
ciples, or in fact a Trinity in Unity. 
Secondly, if we think of a material ob- 
ject, it is quite evident that it must con- 
sist of matter, or parts which fill up 
Space and occupy Time, that is to say, 
the thing must be av object of experi- 
ence, aod can only be known by its ad- 
dressing the Senses: for instance, a 
house, a horse, a tree, aud so on. The 
materials of which the thing consists, as 
the bricks which compose the house, are 
the matter; the arrangement of these 
parts of matter constitutes its shape, as 
round, square, or oval, and is the form 
of the house. But this form could not 
be given to nothing ; hence the necessity 
of the matter; and neither of these cau 
be annulled without totally annihilating 
the thing, with this inseparable condition 
-——that these particular bricks constitute 
this identical house, with this determined 
form. So that these feo elements ue- 
cessarily imply connevion; a third, and 
the three together, constitute the thing 
called a house. This reasoning applies 
to the whole of nature, and quite ex- 
hausts the entire mundane system, which 
is composed of an endless series of triads. 
Now, as matter is divisible ad infinitum, 
it must consist of au infinite number of 
parts ; and no one part, strictly speaking, 
can exist by itself, otherwise the division 
would not be infinite: the least number 
of parts that can be connected is fico ; 
but, if these two parts were not connect- 
ed, there would not- be a thing. The 
elements here are fico parts, and their 
union, making t/iee necessary elements, 
none of which can be annulled. It is 
quite obvious that every object of nature 
which fills up fime and space conforms to 
this law of a Trinity in Unity. Let us 
carry this parity of reasoning to mental 
things which exist in fime ouly. ‘Thus, 
all mathematical figures equally conform 
to this law: take a line for instance ; it 
consists of parts in connexion, and is, in 
fact, a series of triads ; for the smallest 
possible part of a mental line must con- 
sist of two mathematical points and their 
uniou—a triangle must consist of ¢hree 
lines united at three points, yet forming 
ouly one conception, A citcle consists 
of acentre, periphery, aud radius—three 
necessary elements, none of which can 
be annulled, ‘This law holds with all 
mental operations, as substance and pro. 
perties Im connexion constitute a thing ; 
Cause, Effect, and the necessary depen- 
deuce of the one on the other; for that 
is no cause Which has not produced an 
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effect, and there can be no effect withog, 
a cause: so that all mental things obey 
this law. We have only to ascend one 
step higher in the scale of reasoning, and 
carry this notion of a Trinity in Unity to 
the infinite, and the Christian doctrine 
will be fully displayed. 

** Infinite nothingness is a nouentity. 
Therefore, if the mind of man is to be 
occupied with a rational thought, it must 
think of an infinite something ; but this 
must consist Of some infinite parts, or it 
would be an infinite nothing. Now the 
least possible number of infinite parts 
that can be united is fwo, but, unless 
these two are connected by a third, they 
could not constitute an infinite some- 
thing. Hence, even in the infinite, the 
same process of reasoning is required to 
constitute a thing, namely, ¢/rce elements 
united in one, or a Trinity in Unity. 

** Having now satisfactorily accounted 
for the mystical number ¢/ree in one, it 
only remaius to shew that these infivi- 
ties are pure and holy, aud Christ's the- 
ory of the Zrinity will blaze forth with 
the effulgence and permanence of truth 
itself."—Pp. xxii.—xxv. 

That the New Testament is divisible 
into doctrine and history is a tolerably 
obvious fact; but that ** by disencum- 
bering the principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion from Historical Facts, their uni- 
versal adoption is facilitated,” we more 
than doubt. If we were obliged to re- 
linquish one of the portions of the New 
‘Testament which are here exhibited se- 
parately, we should prefer to take that 
which the Author leaves ; inasmuch as 
there is apostolic authority for regarding 
the Historical Fact of the resurrection of 
Christ as the sum and substance of te 
Gospel. 

Art. 1L.—Unitarian Christianity sut- 
ed to make Men Hu 'y. A Discourse 
delivered at the Ordination of Ree. 
A. B. Muzzey. By E.S. Gannett. 
Boston. 1830. 


We all remember how this preachet 
was consecrated to his office ; how that 
oflice was propounded to him; how 8 
lemnly and affectionately he was wer 
comed into it, while its manifold requis 
tions were exhibited in the noblest per 
haps of Chauning’s pulpit efforts which 
have been sent over to us. If any have, 
like ourselves, watched for tokens of the 
progress of the young minister thus Me 
ducted, they will welcome this discourse 
as a proof that he is worthy of the glory 
with which he was ushered into note 
It is of the American fraternity; carnest, 
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simple, true, and through this union ot 
qualities, eloquent, It consists of a state- 
ment of Unitarian Christianity, a series 
of illustrations of its distinctive excel- 
lences, and a vindication of it from a tew 
popular charges. It is vot, therefore, 
made to farvish extracts. The readers 
of Vestry Libraries should see it entire. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Arr. HL—The Rectory of Valehead. 
By Rev R. W. Evans. Smith and 
Co., Cornhill. 1830, 


Tuere is some beauty in this book : 
beauty in the title, beauty in the frontis- 
picce, and amidst its narrative essays 
much beauty of description and some of 
seutinent. But of the theology (which 
is the chief part) we think very ill. The 
Christian home here depicted wants, to 
our apprehension, many of the elements 
of the most virtuous and happy of homes, 
and we should have many tears for the 
judgments and tempers of the young peo- 
ple who were brought up ip it, notwith- 
standing the truth and loveliness of the 
natural influeuces which are received 
into it from the surrounding objects, If 
the author had read the Bible as he has 
read Nature, for himself, we should, we 
imagive, have been indebted to him for 
a work of much interest and value, We 
perceive no deficiency, but we regret a 
perversion of power. These remarks 
apply to the prose parts alone. Nothing 
cau be said in excuse for the verse. 
Arr. IV.— The Sea Kings in En- 

gland; an Historical Romance of 

the Time of Alfred. By the Author 
of “ the Fall of Nineveh.” 

We cannot undertake to review no- 
vels—neither our limits nor the objects 
proposed to be accomplished by such a 
work as the Monthly Repository allow 
it; but this book has attracted our at- 
tention from its connexion with Saxon 
history It is the first attempt of the 
British novelist, we belicve, to make 
use of the materials afforded before the 
Conquest: and the attempt has some, 
though very unequal, merit. The first 
volume altogether displeased us: it 
seemed a stiff copy of part of Mr. ‘Tur- 
Hers work, but the author rapidly im- 
proves in the second, and in the third 
he writes with considerable power and 
* send 1 he romance of King Alfred’s 
prs well treated, and the battle 
Miatiine er 0 with much evergy. Mr. 
teinated = lowever, has surely con- 
the histe e provinees of the novelist and 

rian in his introduction of a 
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learned discussion on a disputed passage 
in the life of the great King. It was in 
his power to insinuate his own views of 
the question, and, if bis love of histo- 
rical contioversy would not be so satis- 
fied, to have stated his reasons in a 
lengthy note; but all discussions of this 
kiud are clearly inadmissible in the body 
of the work. We take it for granted 
that an author has settled these things 
to his own satisfaction, aud all we ask 
from him is to give us the best result he 
can. 

The work contains abundant proofs 
also that the task of making Saxons talk 
and act iv character is no easy one, The 
interest we have been hitherto led to 
feel for them, is too vague a thing for 
the novelist to lay hold of. We could 
fancy av interesting volume made up of 
the adventures of some wild sea king, 
and whoever has read Thierry’s most 
captivating and pictorial history of the 
Conquest, will remember traits of va- 
tionality, of moral courage, and heroic 
devotion to a falling cause, which ought 
to endear the Saxon name to him; but 
as to the fire-sides and dinner-parties of 
Saxon Theyns and Ealdermen in the 
eighth century, we have such vague 
hints to work upou, that we must either 
keep to fact, or wholly give the reius to 
imagination. We have no rich, racy 
chronicles, no vulgarly prolix statements 
of the dishes or the discourse. We can 
only peep into illuminated manuscripts, 
and, by the scriptural illustrations, the 
dresses, the furniture, aud equipments, 
bestowed upon the personages of the 
Old and New ‘Testament, leara what 
were the fashions of the world from 
which the artist borrowed his ideas. 
The industrious Strutt has, indeed, made 
us familiar with all the particulars that 
could be gleaned respecting manners and 
customs, dresses and diversions ; and 
the somewhat pedantic Mr. ‘Turver has 
especially dwelt on the progress of what 
he is for ever calling ‘* the Saxon 
mind ;”” but there is so little life in the 
pictures given us by either of these wor- 
thies, that we feel they are not the au- 
thorities which can inspire one who 
wishes to write the romance of Saxon 
history. It would be in the highest de- 
gree ungrateful to quarrel with Mr. Tur- 
ner, whose work is decidedly the best 
connected history of the Anglo-Saxons 
we have; but yet, we think, the moral 
and intellectual part of the subject might, 
in the hands of a more powerful writer, 
have been given with tenfold effect. To 
conceive justly and write effectively of 
the character of Alfred, requires much 
more than a knowledge of his political 
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life and his intellectual attainments. 
We confess that, as the patron of litera- 
ture, he does not appear to our minds so 
very engaging as under other aspects. 
He rather reminds us too much of the 
zealous lovers of learning among the 
yrandees in the Sandwich Islands. That 
passionate veneration for words, and 
that over-strained conception of the good 
to result from mere acquisition, is very 
symptomatic of an age just emerging 
trom barbarism. When we think of Al- 
tred, itis the range and compass of his 
character that we admire. From. the 
scholar, poring over Boethius, we turn 
to the afflicted man of sorrows, lan- 
guishing under the pains of an incurable 
disease, vet rising at every interval of 
ease with fresh heart and hope, to do 
good and to communicate. The patience 
and sweetness which triumphed over the 
dangers incident to prolonged suffering, 
are yet less to be admired than the cou- 
rage, the activity, the energy, by which 
he appropriated to himself all the fruits 
of affliction, the opportunity for reflec- 
tion, the solitary hours of communion 
with his God, the well meditated and 
well-divested plau for the improvement 
of his subjects. Mr. Atherstone has en- 
tered into the spirit of this part of King 
Alfred’s character, and no part of his 
work, probably, will be better liked than 
the scenes at the Neatherd’s. There is, 
however, a want of finish in the whole: 
and the occasionally spirited scenes do 
hat sufficiently redeem the work trom 
the charge ot general awkwardness and 
inexpericnce. He appears too often to 
be thinking about bis materials, and we 
are led to suppose he would have writ- 
teu better, had he not consulted his few 
wuthorities so ofteu, by the superior 
character of those parts of the narrative 
iw Which he has thrown them aside. 
' Bereaved, Nenilworth, 
Poems. By the Rev. E 
London, Whuittaker, 
and Co. l2mo. pp. 


Aat V.— Lhe 
anid other 
Whitheld. 
‘Treacher, 
HO. S30, 


‘T® feelings of an amiable mind are 
here expressed in easy and often flowing 
pitbers, 

ln Zhe Bereaved, which vives its lead- 
ig tithe to the volume, and is the longest 
poem in the collection, the writer de- 
seribes the workings of conjugal and ot 
parental grieh: he re presents, too, the 
comfort which it receives from € hristi Ww 
piety, faith, and hope; even thensh it 
be left to mo iwnin solitude. Some iup- 
propriate sentiments With 
the narraive 


aie hiends a 
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“ Why are the lovely called away 
So sudden, ere the fleeting day 
Of life has reached its noon ? 
Why ere the fruits in clusters glow, 
Or flowers in fucl luxuriauce blow, 
Recalled the recent boon ? 
* * * ® 
** Why do the lovely disappear ? 
And why the happy tade and die? 
Who shall the dubious vision clear? 
What hand unveil the mystery?” 
Pp. 12, 13. 
The appearance of the well-knowo 
ruins of a Baronial Castle, aud the his. 
torical and other associations connected 
with its picturesque scenery, are sketch 
ed in Neniliworth, 
Of the minor 
** Lines for an Album’ 
agreeable and pertinent : 


poems, the following 

"are particularly 

‘The time is not lost if, on these sim- 
ple pages, 

Some gem of the arts, 
sure be tound, 

If lays of the muse, aud the wit that 

engages 

heart, spread their charms and 

their freshness around. 


pleasing trea- 


The 

The blossoms of genius and fancy | 
gather, 

Shall mingle their sweetness, when 
other blooms fade ; 

Aud if trifling they seem, yet be they 
mine rather 

Than pleasures that sting—than pur- 
snits that degrade.’—P. 135. 


It will be the author’s own prais 
that he has not written a line which ina 
devotional and moral view * he could 
Wish to blot :"’ oecasionally, he has em- 
ploved words* that Impartial but Frieud- 
ly Criticism will be desirous of seeing 
corrected, Ne 
Art VI —Z/ 4 peer Reign of George 

IV. Vol. 1. (Lardner’s Cabinet 

Library, Vol. II.) 

We had oceasion last month to. speak 
unfavourably of the first volume of Dr 
Lardner’s Cabinet Library, in reference 
to its literary merits ; it affords us great 
pleasure to be able to bestow decided 
commendation on the volume now be 
fore us. Its execution is superior te avy 
of the publications which the late reig 
has yet called forth ; and its spirit is ia 
partial, manly, aod ‘RaCoMnpr Ea 

° Such ave “acme,” p. 61, “yer 
p. 63, &c., in the acensative case, “* Be 
fter which * memor 
advantageously stibeti- 
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Books for Sunday Schools. 
To the Editor. 
32, University Street, London, 
Sik, February \Y, 183l. 
Yue great deficiency of good books 
for our Sunday-schools has loug been 
felt by all those who are engaged iu con- 
ducting those useful institutions. When 
lam travelling about the country, it is 
my constant practice on the Sunday to 
go into the school connected with the 
Unitarian chapel at which Tam attend- 
jug; and the question which universally 
assails me is, ** Can you recommend to 
us any good reading book?’ ‘Vo this I 
generally reply by mentioning Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s Hymus, Mrs. Mary Hughes’s 
Sunday-Schola’s First Book, Selections 
from the Oid ‘Testament, ‘Turner’s Ab- 
stract, and the Gospel Examples. ‘* We 
have all these,”’ it is rejoined; ‘ but we 
want something else—something in a 
wore popular aud attractive form, or, at 
allevents, something which, whether it 
be good or bad, will have the charm of 
novelty, for our children are all tired of 
their old books.’’ Having, therefore, 
had more leisure than usual this winter, 
Phave been employing it ina very ham- 
ble, but I trust a well-meant, endeavour 
to supply the deficiency complained of. 
I have nearly completed the first part of 
asetot Bible Stories, which are intend- 
ed as a reading or class book. To enable 
your readers to judge of my plan, t sub- 
Jou a list of the subjects, and one Story, 
Which may serve as a specimen of the 
Whole. 
_ 4. Adam and Eve. 2. Cain and Abel. 
3. Noah aud the Flood. 4. ‘The ‘Tower 
ae Babel. 5. The Destruction of Sodom 
se Gomorrah. 6. Abraham and his 
Son Isaac, 7, Jacob and Esau. 8. Jo- 
“ph hated by his Brethren. 9. What 
happened to Joseph in Ngypt. 10. Jo- 
‘eph's Conduct to his Brethren and his 
Father, 1. Moses in the Hulrashes. 


m rity ruction of Pharaoh and his Host. 
+. The Ten Commandments given. 14. 


The Taberyac} 5. oT ; ‘alf. 
+ Tabernacie, 15. The Golden Calf. 
” — Promised Laud, 17. Joshua 
ps " ader of the Armies of Israel. 18. 
a piiha’s Rash Vow. 19. ‘The Feats of 
“aMson. 20, The Story of Ruth. 21. 
Samnel ¢ tiled 4 
ee ‘ued to be a Prophet. 22. 
“Uh the First King of Israel. 23. David 
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slaying Goliath, 24. Friendship of David 
and Jonathan. 25. Parable of the Ewe 
Lamb 26. The Rebellion of Absalom, 
27. The Wisdom of Solomon, 28. ‘The 
Division of the Kingdom. 29. ‘The Three 
Years’ Drought. 30. Elijah and the 
Priests of Baal. 31. The Wickedness of 
Ahab and Jezebel. 32. The Young Per- 
sous who mocked Elisha, 33. Gehazi 
struck with Leprosy. 34. Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. 35. Nebu- 
chadnezzar eating Grass like Oxen, 36. 
The Hand-writing on the Wall. 37. 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 38. Haman 
and Mordecai. 39. The Return from 
the Captivity, 40. Judas Maccabaus. 
“616. The Promised Land. 
“Exodus iii, 8, xxxiii. lL—3; Numbers 
xiii. xiv.; Deut. xxxiv. 1—6. 

“The children of Israel wandered for 
forty years in the wilderness ; and dur- 
ing all this time, they were fed with food 
from heaven, and their clothes did not 
grow old, neither did their shoes wear 
off their feet. 

‘* But God had promised to Abraham, 
and to Isaac, and to Jacob, that their 
descendants should possess a land flow- 
ing with milk and honcy, that is, a very 
rich aud fertile Jand, and that’ they 
should drive out the wicked nations 
which dweit there. So when the Israel- 
ites arrived on the borders of Canaan, 
which was the country that had been 
promised them, Moses chose twelve 
men, one from each of the tribes; and 
he sent them to examine the land, to see 
wheiher it was as good as they expected, 
He told them to observe what sort of 
people dwelt there—whether they were 
strong or weak, few or many; aud whe- 
ther they dwelt in tents, or in castles ; 
aud whether the land was rich or poor, 
woody or open. He told them also to 
bring some of the fruits which they 
found, for it was now the time of the 
first ripe grapes. 

“These men are generally called The 
‘Twelve Spies. They went avd searched 
the land as they had been directed ; and 
after forty days they returned, and 
brought back with them some pome- 
gravates, and figs, and one bunch of 
grapes so large, that two meu were ob- 
lived to carry it ou a pole between them, 
‘This was enough to prove that the land 
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was fruitful; and Caleb, who was one 
of those who had seeu it, would have 
had them to go up immediately and 
take possession of it. But ten out of 
the twelve spies endeavoured to dis- 
courage their countrymen by telling 
them, that the people who dwelt there 
were strong, and that they lived in cities 
with high walls, and that some of them 
were giants,—and they were sure that 
they could not overcome them. In short, 
they gave such a bad account of the land, 
that the people murmured against Moses 
and Aaron, and said that they wished 
that they had died in Egypt, instead of 
coming up into that miserable desert. 
Joshua and Caleb tried to make them 
believe that the laud was a good aud 
fruitful land, where it would be pleasane 
to live, and that they had no need to 
fear those who dwelt there, for that the 
Lord would give them the victory; but 
they would not listen to these good ad- 
visers, and took up stones, that they 
might stone them to death, 

‘(pou this God was so much dis- 
pleased, that he declared that none of 
these who had provoked him so much 
should ever enter into that beautiful 
country which he had promised to give 
to the children of Israel. He declared, 
that all those who were grown up into 
men at the time when they came out of 
Exypt, should die in the wilderness, be- 
cause they had murmured against him, 
and had not hearkened to his voice, and 
that only their children should enter 
into Canaan. Yet Joshua and Caleb, he 
sitid, should enter, because they had be- 
haved well, and had given a good re- 
port. 

“And it came to pass as God had 
spoken. Not one of those who were 
men when they quitted Egypt, entered 
into the land of Canaan, save only Jo. 
shna and Caleb. Moses himself was vot 
allowed to enter; for, though he had 
been iv general a good man, yet he had 
once ov twice offended against God, and 
had not given to him the glory aud the 
praise which he ought to have done. 
Yet God permitted him to view the laud 
trom the top of Mount Pisgah before he 
died ; and he saw how rich and beautiful 
a country it was, and how happy and 
prosperous his brethien would be when 
they had such a place as that to dwell 
in, 

** God promised to the children of Is- 
racl a rich laud to live in—a land which 
should be flowing with milk and hovey, 
And so has he also revealed to us, through 
Jesus Christ, a still better and happier 
land, which will be ours, if we do his 
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will, In that country there will be yo 
hunger, or thirst, or pain ; there wil] 
po languor or weariness ; and all teas 
will be wiped away from our eyes, Ther 
God will be manifested, and Christ wiy 
talk with those who have been his try 
disciples ; and all will be love, and peace, 
and joy. 

** Let us labour then to enter into tha 
blessed land. Let us not think that this 
earth is better, or that our Heavenly Fa. 
ther will fail of his promise. Let us not 
murmur and rebel against him, as the 
children of Israel did; but let us trust ig 
his great goodness, and strive always te 
do as he has commanded us. Thus shall 
we have peace at our death, and God 
will receive us into heaven, where we 
shall be happy for ever.”’ 

But a good reading-book is not the 
only desideratum in our schools. We 
want a set of short sermons or ad- 
dresses, plain, simple, and familiar,— 
with no metaphysical terms or far- 
fetched allusions, but accommodated as 
much as possible to the spiritual wants 
and the limited capacities of children, 
If [ understand what children need, and 
What they will comprehend, they must 
not be told in so many words to “ cor 
rect their feelings and their habits :"— 
the man, who speaks thus to children, 
might as will say aracadabera to them, 
for there is not one in a hundred, under 
ten years of age, who kuows what feel- 
ings and habits mean. If we wish to 
instruct the young, we must be plain,* 
and not presume that they understand 
things which even grown up persons 
comprehend but imperfectly. The task, 


* There is, however, a limit in this 
respect; and [am by no means disposed 
to imitate the style of the following pas- 
sage, taken from a Bible-Story Book, 
published by Westley and Davis. 

“Story xix. More about Jonah, 
what he did in the fish's belly. 


“More about Jonah! This is very 
surprising. One should have thought 
that, when the fish had swallowed him 
up, there would have beeu an end of 
him. But no, this was not the case. He 
was alive, though he was in the fish’ 
belly.”’ 

It will be observed that I have wet 
placed Jonah in the list of my subjects 
for stories; [| have, in fact, creat doubts 
as to the propriety of introducing him @ 
the acquaintance of children, until seme 
better explanation, or some better cers? 
of the passage, be found than what ¥e 
vet have, 
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however, is by no means an easy one. 
«To whom,” as you justly observe In 
vour No. for January, p. 46, ‘* shall the 
ofice of preaching to our children be in- 
trusted! How easy to the mind of the 
wif-suficient! To bim who has takep a 
inst measure of the difficulty, how ardu- 
oust” Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
the work, | have been led to attempt it; 
and if 1 have failed, the public will, 1 
trust, shew some consideration towards 
ove who feels conscious of the inade- 
quacy of his own powers, but who is ex- 
tremely desirous that some one or other 
should produce a really good and use- 
able volume of juvenile sermons, IT have 
now written and copied out a set of 
twenty ‘Addresses for Sunday Schools, 
with an appropriate Prayer to each ;”’ 
and to enable your readers to form some 
idea of the nature of the work, | subjoin 
ua list of the subjects: 

|. The Young Persous who mocked 
Kiisha. IL. Humanity to Animals. IIL. 
A Perfect Heart better than Riches. LV. 
The cing of God. V. Explanation of 
Mathew v. 1—13. VI. Anger. VII. 
How to keep Sunday holy. VIII, Ex- 
planation of Matthew vii. 1—I4. IX. 
hxplanation of Matthew vii, 15—29, X. 
Why we call Jesus Lord. XI. Meaning 
of the word Gospel. XID. The ‘ower 
of Babel, XI. The Story of Joseph. 
MIV. ‘The Favour of God better than the 
Favour of Men. XV. Prayer. AVI. The 
Providence of God, XVIL. God sees us 
always. AVIUL. The Predigal Son. ATX. 
What Sort of Books to Read, XX, 
aster Sunday 

We have still another waut in our 
Sunday-schools, and that is, of Short 
Stories ov Dialogues, which would serve 
as prizes or library-books. For these 
taete are some vood materials in the 
books lately published in’ America, 
“The Well-spent Hour’ is well worth 
reprinting, and others may probably be 
ound in the same collection equally de- 
‘erving of attention, or they may be ob- 
tained from original sources in englaud. 

Should the public judge favourably of 
the specimens which I have given above, 
| shall be very glad to publish the two 
vrigival works which | have described, 
#s well as one or two prize-books., But 
Hest comes the question, Whence are 
the means to be derived ? I know of no 
bookseller who will undertake them on 
his own account; and from some expe- 
Menee Which | have had in this line, I 
“mw certainly not disposed to print them 
“t my own risk, without a previous as- 
‘wrance that | shall be supported by the 
public. 1 venture, therefore, through 
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the medium of your valuable pages, to 
make an appeal to the Unitarians 
throughout the country for their sup- 
port to a scheme which is broached 
much more with a view to their advan- 
tage than from any other consideration 
whatever. The amount, too, of support 
which is requested, is, if it come from 
many, extremely small. Suppose that 
there are in our connexion ove hundred 
aud seventy chapels; (which is, I be- 
lieve, about the mark ;) suppose further, 
that only ove hundred of these have 
Sunday-schools ;—if only fifty will trans- 
mit to me an assurance that, upon the 
publication of the works which [have 
described, they will each take copies to 
the gross amount of £1., I shall then 
have what I shall consider as sufficient 
encouragement to send my manuscripts 
to the press. The price, [ must add, 
will be, sv far as I can calculate, for the 
Addresses, 2s. 6d. or 3s, in cloth boards, 
and for the Bible-Stories, Part the First, 
ls. 3d. or Is. 6d. in cloth boards, or 1s, 
in a strong cover; and there will, of 
course, be a considerable deduction from 
the price when quantities are taken, 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the proposal 
which | have to make. What encourage- 
ment it will receive from the public re- 
mains vow to be seen; but should the 
appeal which I have made be unanswer- 
ed, | shall at least have the satisfaction 
of having filled up a few leisure hours 
with a most edifying aud interesting oc- 
cupation, 

1 shall be much obliged by early com- 
munications from those who may be dis- 
posed to patrouize my scheme, and re- 
wain, yours, &c., 

SAMUEL WOOD. 





Eatemporan eCOus Prayer of the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, on Laying the 
foundation-Stone of the Church at 
Weston. 

To the Editor. 
Sik, 

‘Tur extemporaneous prayer offered 
up by the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on 
laying the foundation-stone for a church 
to be built ou at Weston, aud which is 
here aunexed, contains seutiments that 
are cougeuial to our feeliugs as Chris- 
tians and as men. but how far the 
Bishop is justified iv making that per- 
sonal address to Jesus Christ which he 
does in the words of ‘* O most mercifal 
Saviour, ‘Thou who hast promised thy 
especial presence, &e., &c.,"" LT beg to 
inquire, Certainly such immediate ad- 
dresses to Christ may be consistently 
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made by a Bishop, whose church obliges 
its ministers and clerks often to repeat, 
** Spare us, good Lord, spare thy people 
whom thou hast redeemed with thy most 
precious blood, aud be not angry with us 
for ever’’—** By the mystery of thy holy 
incarnation ; by thy holy Nativity and 
Circumcision ; by thy Baptism, Fasting, 
and ‘Temptation, Good Lord deliver us”’ 
—*‘* By thine Agony and bloody Sweat ; 
by thy Cross and Passion; by thy pre- 
cious Death and Burial; by thy glorious 
Resurrection and Ascension ; and by the 
coming of the Holy Ghost, Good Lord 
deliver us.” And most consistently with 
all this, ‘‘ That it may please thee to il- 
luminate all Bishops, Priests, and Dea- 
cons, with true kuowledge and under- 
standing of thy Word.’ And we may 
here add our prayer to those of the 
Church, That thou mayest illuminate our 
minds with the knowledge of that glo- 
rious Being whose attributes are infinite 
in perfection, who is the object of the 
highest reverence and worship we can 
offer. It is a litte remarkable that the 
Bishop of the Church of England, the 
Wesleyan and Whitfeldité Methodist, the 
pulpit joking — and the illiterate 
Ranter, who goes into the highways to 
call sinuers to repentance, are all agreed 
in addressing Jesus Christ personally as 
oue in the midst of them, who over- 
looks their conduct, presents their pray- 
ers to the throne of the Most High, as 
their Mediator and High Priest at their 
altar of grace, and as their spiritual 
hing, whose laws they profess to obey. 
How tar this may be part and parcel of 
Christianity, these professors would no 
doubt take very diflerent courses iv prov- 
ing to the inquisitive. Without pro- 
ducing any proof from Scripture, our 
bishops and clergy may satisty them- 
selves in believing the doctrines the 
church dictates. And the sectarians, 
with the church, whose views of the 
doctrines of Clyistianity are wrapt iu 
the garb of mysticism, may hold out the 
plea, that Christ, being the second per: 
sou in the glorious Trinity, is to them 
a sufficient warrant for this practice in 
their churches. But there are many 
Christians, strict Unitarians, who thick 
that many passages of Scripture will 
bear them out in ascribing blessing and 
peace, th Going homage to Christ as 
priest and king over the Christian chureh 
im their Teligious assemblies. It is evi- 
dent, this worship or homage is, in its 
nature a d degree, distinct from, and 
subordinate to, that worship which Chris- 
tials under ail systems of belict offer up 
to the dimighty—the one Supreme God 


Miscellaneous Correspondence. 


who ruleth over all. And as Unitarian: 
with all other Christians, are agreed thy: 
reverence and love are due to Christ fy 
the blessings he has conferred on map. 
kind, in making known the will of Gog 
towards them, a question arises, how 
far such sentiments may be expressed jp 
prayer on the principles that Unitariags 
profess? And by the way, is it not evi. 
dent that the first believers in the Chris. 
tian church did address Jesus Christ x 
if he were personally, though invisibly, 
present in their assemblies ? For proof 
of this, see, in the epistles which were 
to be read in all the churches, 2 Cor. i, 2; 
1 Thess. i. 15 1 Tim. i. 125 2 Peter iii, 
18. For personal worship, see Luke 
xxiv. 51,525; Acts vil, 59. 

The example of Stephen has often been 
urged in favour of the personal worship 
of Christ. Thus they stoned Stephen, 
who was * calling on and saying, Low 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” Or, as it ks 
given in the New Version, ‘ So. they 
stoued Stephen, inveking and saying, 
Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” The fit 
ness of this prayer to Christ did not de- 
pend upon his being visible to Stephen, 
but upon Christ’s capacity of knowing 
his petition about his departing soul, and 
his power to grant the benefit he desired; 
which all who believe that Christ knows 
men’s thoughts and words, aud that be 
is the disposer of celestial glory and hap- 
pivess, who, as the Scripture informs us, 
is ascended into heaven, sitting at the 
right hand of God, acting as our medi- 
ator aud friend, and is by God appointed 
to be our final Judge, must be satisfied 
would have been the same, though be 
had been at that time invisible to bis 
faithful and suffering servant, ‘That Jesus 
Christ hath a periect knowledge ot the 
affairs, circumstances, and actions 
men, though he may not be absolutely 
acquainted with all that may pass in the 
universe, may be inferred from the 
traordiuary powers communicated © 
him, such as ** having all power in bet 
ven aud earth’’—** Head in all things ® 
the church’—** Lord of all’—“ Le 
whom the Father bath committed a 
judgment, and gave him authority to & 
ecute judgment’’—** Whatsoever ye shail 
ask the Father in my name, that will ! 
do; if ye ask any thing in my name, 
will do it’—*‘* Where two or three a 
gathered together in my name, there am 
l in the midst of them”—* And all the 
churches shall know that 1 am Ae whieh 
seaicheth the reins and the hearts, # 
Will give unto every one of you acco™ 
ing to your works, even as [ recel 
of my Father,’’ All Christians are ag 
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shat there is no express command in the 
New Testament that Christians should 
direct their prayers to Jesus Christ; ou 
the contrary, it is certain that Jesus 
Christ invariably prayed to his Father as 
his God, (he could not pray to himself, ) 
and instructed his disciples to do the 
same; but how far Scripture and the 
early usage of the Christian Church will 
bear us out in offering up prayers, praises, 
and thanksgivings, personally to Jesus 
Christ, as Head of the Christian Church, 
as the Mediator of God's appointment, 
aud as his minister in dispensing bless- 
ings on his faithful followers, | must 
leave to the consideration of your read- 
ers. 
N. G. 
Prayer. 

“ O most merciful God, and merciful 
Father, who dwellest in the highest hea- 
vens, aud yet humblest thyself to behold 
the things that are passing on earth , 
without whose aid all our wishes are in- 
effectual, all our endeavours vain: look 
down, we beseech Thee, upon us thy 
creatures here assembled before Thee, 
aud prosper this our religious under- 
taking. Blessed be thy goodness, O 
Lord! that thou hast put it into the 
hearts of thy servants to rebuild and en- 
large this sanctuary, to the worship and 
honour of thy great name. May the edi- 
fice, of which we have now laid the 


































foundation, become the blessed means of 
promoting true religion amoung us, and 
extending thy kingdom upon earth ; may 
it, for ages yet unborn, keep alive in the 
hearts of the inhabitants of this place a 
due reverence of Thee, and of thy Son, 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Here may suc- 
ceeding generations take their place in 
this thy house, and thus daily proceed in 
all godliness of living. Hence may the 
sigh of penitence and the prayer of 
hope ascend up unto thy throne of 
grace, and oh ! when thou hearest, for- 
give. When frequenting thy courts with 
lowliness of devotion and heart, may thy 
faithful worshipers pass through this 
earthly temple into the house which is 
not built with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens. And, O merciful Saviour, thon 
who hast promised thy especial presence 
whenever even two or three of thy de- 
vout servants are assembled together in 
thy name, do thou vouchsafe to hear the 
earnest supplications of thy people, and 
grant that those which we have asked 
faithfully according to thy will, we may 
obtain effectually to thy honour and 
glory, and to the salvation of our im- 
mortal souls. 

‘* Now unto the King eternal, invi- 
sible, the ouly wise God, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, be honour aud 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.” 

Observer Paper, Sept. 13, 1830. 


OBITUARY. 





Rev. Grorce AuGcustus Caspr. 


1831. January 6, the Rev. Grorer 
Avot stus Case, Minister of the High- 
Street Chapel in Shrewsbury. He was 
the son of the Rev. Charles Case, an able 
Dissenting Minister at Witham, Essex, 
and was educated at the Academy in 
Northampton, whence he removed to 
Shrewsbury, in the year 1797, having 
been invited to succeed the Rev. Mr. 
Rowe, upon his removal to Bristol. 

He continued to be the sole pastor of 

is flock until the day of his death, a 
period of thirty-three years, during the 
Whole of which he lived on terms of per- 
fect harmony with all the members of 
his congregation. He was an amiable 
and agreeable man, of a sociable and 
lively turn of mind, and attached num- 
‘to him by the kinduess of his dispo- 


sition and the affaubility of his manners. 
Compassionate and charitable, he was 
particularly attentive to the poor, and 
was ever ready to relieve their wants as 
far as he had the power. As a preacher 
he was admired, his sermons being free 
from bigotry and moroseness, and abound- 
ing in liberality and good-will to all men, 
As a man he was beloved, and his death 
is sincerely lamented by all who knew 
him. 
February 16, 1831. 





Miss Maria Fry. 


Jau 15, after a short illness, at her 
father’s house at Aidderminster, Miss 
Mania Fry, aged 43 years. In the former 
part of the last weck of December she 
was in her usual state of health, but she 
soon after took cold from the severity of 
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the weather, which brought on a cough 
that, though troublesome, was not at first 
considered to be alarming; but it did not 
as in former instances, yield to medical 
means. It daily became more violent and 
enufeebling, and a profuse expectoration 
followed, which her delicate frame could 
not long sustain, and in a few days it 
unhappily terminated her mortal exist- 
ence, The deceased was from her child- 
hood virtuonsly and religiously inclined, 
and the amiableness of her spirit and de- 
portment visibly increased with advancing 
years. Few have been more free from 
pride and ostentation, or more discreet 
and circumspect in general conduct. Be- 
ing of a diffidentand retiring disposition, 
an intimate acquaintance was necessary 
to know the excellence of her mind and 
heart. Her religious views were Unita- 
rian, which induced a conscientious re- 
gard to pious as well as moral duties. 
While she believed that the one God and 
Father of all is alone the object of devout 
worship, and delighted in his free mercy 
and benevolence manifested through Je- 
sus Christ, she found much enjoymeut in 
gratefully commemorating with other 
Christians the dying love of her Saviour 
at his table, which she would never 
neglect except from absolute necessity. 
The opinions she entertained of revealed 
truth, and to which she was warmly at- 
tached as the true principles of the gos- 
pel, afforded her mind a serene consola- 
tion in her last illness; and though she 
affectionately wished, if it so pleased the 
All-wise Disposer of events, to be spared 
a little longer for her dear father’s sake, 
she being the last remaining of his be- 
loved offspring, yet she was eminently 
patient, and most calmly resigned to the 
Divine Will, always saying, when asked 
how she felt, that her miud was very 
comfortable. Almost the last words she 
was distinctly heard to utter, a short time 
before she expired, were, “ The will of 
the Lord be done !"’ During her life she 
was a truly kind-hearted and dutiful 
daughter, and her loss is severely felt 
and greatly bewailed; but the sorrow 
thus occasioned by death is not without 
the hope of a blessed resurrection, and a 
happy mecting again in a sinless and 
immortal state, the influence of which 
may well promote the Christian duty of 
humble submission to the will of God, 
under this trying and inscrutable dispen- 
sation of his providence. 


Mas. Woop. 


Feb. 2, Mrs. Woop, wife of Mr, Sa- 
muel Wood, of Bedford Street, Chorlton 


Row, Manchester ;—an affectionate pa 

rent, a tender and beloved wife, a vaty. 

ble friend, and an ornament to society, 
endeared by her many virtues to him why 
would thus attempt to perpetuate they 
remembrance. She bore a long sickness 
with patience aud resignation, and al 
the reverses of life with cheerfulness and 
composure, She had lived to bring upa 
large and affectionate family with honogr 
and credit, and her latter days were 
comforted by their kindness and solic. 
tude. Her character was distinguished 
by the virtues that adorn domestic fife, 
and in the education of her children 
she strictly followed the injunction te 
** train them up in the way they should 
go,” under the impression that ‘ whea 
they were old they would not depart from 
it.” What is often attempted by harsh. 
vess and severity, she accomplished by 
mildness and forbearance, and taught 
her family, by her own example, the 
value and comfort of a religious and well. 
governed life. She loved not the bustle 
and gaieties of the world, but sought ie 
the bosom of her family and connexions 
those comforts and enjoyments which 
many vainly seek for abroad. By her 
own fire-side she delighted to spend the 
evening hour with her family and friends, 
Here it was that she shewed the mildness 
and amiableness of her temper, and de- 
lighted to share her own joys and sor 
rows with those of others, and to dis- 
course with them of what has already 
become her own lot, aud what must ulti- 
mately be the lot of all. Here she deli- 
vered those lessous of prudence avd 
kindness which were intended to inf 
ence the feelings and conduct of those 
whose happiness she identified with her 
own. May these lessons be treasured 
up in the hearts of those who are vow 
mourning her loss, and may the recol- 
lection of her worth stimulate them © 
follow her example ! : 

She lived and died an Unitarian Chris- 
tian, with full reliance on the mercy @ 
paternal character of the Father, and on 
the gracious promises made known to es 
by his Son. Her latter days were mark 
by no unholy enthusiasm, and no indal- 
gence of an excited imagination. Her 
countenance indicated that inward peace 
and serenity of miud which the world 
can neither give por take away. 

The sorrow which such a loss bas 0 
casioned, is alleviated by the recollection 
that departed worth will meet with ts 
reward, and that the glorious resurret: 
tion of the Saviour holds out to bis pure 
and devoted followers the joyful hope, 
that, when this life is ended, they 
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partake ef that blessedness which he is 
pow sharing with the Father in heaven, 
; R. 


Manchester, Feb. 15, 1831. 
Rev. Joun HINcKs. 


Feb. 5, in the 27th year of his age, the 
Rev, Joun Hincks, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 
Mr. Hincks was a native of Ireland, son 
of the Rev. Thomas Dix Hincks, Profes- 
sor of Hebrew and Classical Master in 
the Belfast Institution, and: brother to 
the Rev. William Hincks, Mathematical 
Tutor at York College, whom he suc- 
ceeded in his pastoral charge. The early 
part of his professional education was 
passed in Trinity College, Dublin, but 
his strong principles of dissent, and his 
love of every thing liberal, induced him 
to connect himself with a more un- 
shackled, though an infant seminary, and 
his final preparation for the ministry was 
made in the classes of the Belfast Acade- 
mical Iustitution. In the February of 
1827, he left his home and his associates, 
afficted at the thoughts of even a tem- 
porary separation, to form new friend- 
ships, even holier connexions and dearer 
ties, to make a place for himself in the 
best affections of many hearts ; and thus 
by his early death to send abroad the an- 
guish of a wider bereavement. In the 
August of the same year he entered on 
his pastoral duties in Liverpool, and 
from his mourning church, every indivi- 
dual of which is sorrowing as though 
stricken with a personal calamity, the 
memory of his pious spirit, of his gentle 
meekuess, of his holy and devoted zeal, 
can never pass away. He lived long 
enongh to be known, to be loved, to be 
reverenced, to shew us the brightness of 
nt ign ch example, and he then pass- 
Fi 4 ae aud a more congenial 
ents ae we wee character that 

quired length of days to perfect; he 
ma life with an infant’s pu- 
a, sem he had left ou earth some 
hoe oe If, and shined into other 
len of nie some light from the beam- 
God sient lofty and glowing mind, 
where it te him gently to that land 
as his tant ke a that spirits such 
an whee to know him, or 
lmpressed . “ company, without being 
scnsibities” m to those whose religious 
sinses ir were such as to admit of it, 
of his mi nee by the singular purity 
cea id. He seemed to live as if he 

* Scarcely aware that there are such 


things as guilt and pollution in the world, 
or, at least, as if he himself were placed 
so far above them, that he did not feel 
their existence. This sacredness of cha- 
racter, in one so young, was truly won- 
derful, and in the deep fervency of his 
youthful piety there was felt to be some- 
thing alike awful and beautiful. There 
was an apostolic simplicity and truth in 
every thing he did, a dignified gracetul- 
ness of deportment, which even in the 
intimacies of a confiding friendship and 
the fondness of domestic life, though he 
was the gentlest and the most affection- 
ate of human beings, never deserted him. 
There was a holiness of feeling, and a 
bloom on the soul, which he would not 
suffer to be brushed away. ‘This sanc- 
tity of mind, united to a perfect humility, 
exhibited one of those beautiful contrasts 
of character which are formed on the 
model of Jesus Christ. Indeed, we knew 
not the being ov earth so worthy to take 
up the triumphant language of his Master, 
and to say to weeping friends, “* If you 
loved me, you would rejoice, because | 
go to the Father.” He possessed the 
same cast of excellence which we ad- 
mire in the Saviour. He was of the 
meekness and of the gentleness of Christ, 
of the same breathing, seraphic piety, of 
the same calmuess and unpresuming dig- 
nity. 

As a preacher he was distinguished by 
his fervour, by a sweet and most per- 
suasive eloquence, by a remarkable beau- 
ty and justness of sentiment, and bya 
perfect chasteness both of thought and of 
expression. His whole soul was on his 
lips, and it was felt even by the most in- 
different auditor, that he was breathing 
out the very truth of his heart. And yet 
his devotional services are perhaps that 
part of his public ministrations which will 
live longest in the hearts they have com- 
forted and quickened, and, we trust, pu- 
rified. He prayed as one who felt that 
he was with God, and who had realized 
to his own soul the invisible object of his 
holy meditations, There was an_irre- 
sistible power in his prayers to still the 
restlessness of the mind, to fix it on hea- 
venly thoughts, and to breathe over it 
the holy peace of a devotional spirit. 

One of the most affecting circum- 
stances in this lamented death is the 
sudden rupture of sweet links, which 
were but just fastened, He had been 
married scarcely seven mouths, 


“¢ And that pure spirit found a breast, 
On which his own in trust might rest; 
Aud visions of home-felt delight 
Around him threw their angel light.” 
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And “ visions’ they were ouly to be, 
for God had prepared for bim a purer 
happiness with himself. 

‘“’'The mandate came; in that bright day 
It came, and he was called away 
From love, from friendship, aud from 

life ; 

He passed, vor felt the paiafal strif:. 

Oh! they were dear, but dearer still 

‘Yo him, was his Creator’s will. 

The glories which through life had 

shone 

In every scene, to guide him on, 

Came with their pure, immortal glow, 

To shine upon his dying brow ; 

Aud the deep grateiul love be bore 

His God, sustained him in that hour— 

He passed in calmuess and in faith.” 


Nothing can express more fully than 
do these beautiful words the very cha- 
racter of his soul, and the perfect sere- 
nity of his death. He died as he lived, 
peacefully, gently, calmly. 

It is the finest triumph of a religious 
faith that the darkest hour of earthly 
sorrow is that in which é¢ puts forth its 
brightest and most glowing light. The 
grave is its place of glory; in the bitter- 
ness of woe its most triumphant hopes 
are realized, and in the heart which is 
desolated of its human affections it erects 
its promised heaven, It is one of the 
surpassing mercies of a gracious God, 
that from the sorest struggles of the 
spirit are wrought out the holiest aspir- 
ings and the most glorious exhibitions 
of our nature; that out of the heaviest 
trials of humanity there issues the glory 
of a spiritual victory ; that weakness is 
the forerunner of strength; that death 
is wedded to immortality, It is. this 
thought which has power to comfort the 
mouruer, and, when nature has shed her 
tears, to kindle in that heart which is 
now full of sorrow the lustre of an eter- 


nal hope.—Thanks be to God who hay 
given us the victory, through our Lon 
Jesus Clirist! 


Hymn written on occasion of tho Doath oe 
the Rev. John Hincks, and sune after 
the Funeral Sermon, at the Chapel jy 
Renshaw Street, Liverpool, on Sunday 
Morning, the 13th of February, 183i, 

‘© He being dead yet speaketh.”"—Hoeb, 

xi. 4. 

Hark! Christians, to the tones that fil] 
Each listening mourner’s ear, 

‘* He being dead yet speaketh still,” 
His voice is hovering near. 

O listen now, tho’ once the sound 
Might coldly touch thy breast ; 

Those gentle accents float around 
From mansions of the blest. 

They speak to youth in warning strain 
‘To shun temptation’s way, 

Nor venture ‘midst the pleasures vain 
Of Life’s delusive day. 

They speak to those in manhood’s pride 
As they were wout to speak, 

To lay their worldly trust aside, 

And better riches seek. 

And gently to the infant band 
They tell of heavenly things, 

And speak of that enduring land 
Where endless pleasure springs. 


And to the Christian bent with years 
They breathe in words of love, 

And bid him lay aside his fears 
And find his rest above. 

O not in vain his death shall be 
Whose life so brightly shone, 

For * being dead yet speaketh he,” 
In accents all his own. 

So tho’ we ne'er shall see him more 
Within this hallowed Fanuc, 

Yet let us live bis virtues o'er, 
Nor make his labours vain. 





INTELLIGENCE. 





Report of the Committee of Deputies 
of the Protestant Dissenters to the 
General Meeting. 


THE proceedings of your Committee 
during the past year, although relating to 
subjects of great importance, will not, it 
is apprehended, be deemed to possess in 
themselves very deep interest, compared, 


as they can hardly fail to be, with the su 
cessful efforts of your Committee in the 
cause of Religious Liberty in the two pre 
ceding years. 

In the early part of the present year 
the attention of your Committee W# 
called to another of those obnoxious Acts 
of the Assembly of Jamaica, by wh 
restraints were laid upon the Religie 
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iystraction of Slaves, and their exercise 
of Divine Worship, amounting vearly to 
a total prohibition. Your Committee, 
upon that occasion, thought it expedicut 
to print, for the purpose of circulation, 
extracts from the proceedings of this De- 
putation in the years 1802, 1804, 1¢07, 
1808, and 1826, when similar attempts 
were made to infringe the rights of con- 
science ; and, as this subject is intimately 
connected with the great question of the 
abolition of slavery, which now occupies 
so large a share of public attention, your 
Committee have annexed those extracts 
to the present Report. 

The Act against which the attention of 
your Committee was last directed, was 
passed by the Assembly of Jamaica, in 
December, 1829, and was even more 
oppressive than that sent over and dis- 
allowed in 1826. It denounced as un- 
lawful, all Meetings for Religious Wor- 
ship, between six o'clock in the evening 
aud six in the morning, and prohibited 
the slaves from teaching one another, 
aud Dissenting Teachers from receiving 
any pecuniary aid from slaves. 

Your Committee had frequent com- 
munications with the Wesleyan and Bap- 
tist Missionary Societies on this subject, 
and then appointed a Deputation to wait 
ou Sir George Murray, (the late Secre- 
tary of State for Colonial Affairs,) for the 
purpose of remonstrativg against the al- 
lowance of the Act passed last December. 
Aud your Committee have the satisfac- 
Hou of stating, that the result proved (as 
i all former justances) fully equal to 
_ ir Wishes ; the Act in question having 
been disallowed by His Majesty in Coun- 
Cl, immediately on its being officially re- 
ceived, F " 

The total abolition of slavery through- 
out the British Dominions, is another sub- 
_ — has come under the notice of 
vour Committee, ij »j 
the ipealieninase lip “ + soa < “ at 

« ’ abl, e 
the general meeting of Deputies, in May 
last, several resolutions were passed, ex- 
pressive of their auxiety for the abolition 
of the inhuman system of Slavery, and 
‘trongly recommending to the various 
fougregations of Protestant Dissenters in 
pet in Kingdom, to petition Parlia- 
mene he speedy accomplishinent of 
at tet pity wa ven to thos 
me co adap bey medium of se- 
This de Ma periodical publications. 
= rl ion at the same time resolved 
<iok SY ncengncit bate themselves as 
ingly Teiiedintels chose, warty: BERNE 
" which me y afterwards presented, 
most effecty as prayed, as one of the 

al measures for abolishing 
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slavery, that ‘all the children who 
should be born after an early day, to be 
appointed by Parliament, should be de- 
clared free, and be effectually protected 
from any claims that might be made to 
them as slaves.”" 

Your Committee have also had the 
pleasure of communpicating with the 
Committee of the Anti-slavery Society, 
who, it is well known, have been fora 
long time past, and still are, making 
great exertions for the accomplishment 
of the great object of the ‘ total aboli- 
tion of slavery’? Your Committee re- 
joice to observe the universal feeling 
that now pervades the United Kingdom, 
and has caused an unprecedented num- 
ber of petitions to be presented to the 
Legislature for the same object; and 
when, in addition to these favourable 
circumstances, it is borne in mind that 
several of the noble aud right-honoura- 
ble individuals now at the head of public 
affairs have upheld this cause of righte- 
ousness and mercy, with their most va- 
luable support, the friends of religion 
and humanity may reasonably entertain 
a hope that their wishes will, at no very 
distant period, be realized. 

Upon the late accession of King Wil- 
liam IV. to the throne, your Commitice 
(according to aucient usage) invited the 
Deputies, as a body, to present an ad- 
dress of congratulation to his Majesty, 
expressive of their attachment to his il- 
lustrious house, under the peculiar im- 
pressious of Protestant Dissenters, look- 
ing back with affectionate gratitude to 
the two preceding reigns, in which our 
hopes and wishes for the extension of 
religious liberty have been gratified in 
a very signal and unesampled degree. 
The Deputies, accordingly, at a Special 
General Meeting, on the 30th July last, 
agreed to such an address, and the same 
having been immediately afterwards laid 
before his Majesty by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, your 
Committee were in due course informed 
that his Majesty received it in the most 
gracious manner, 

In the last year’s Report it was men- 
tioned, that the sub-committees appoiut- 
ed to act with respect to a general plan 
of registration of births, marriages, and 
deaths, had been in comniunication with 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the laws of real property. Ata ge- 
neral meeting, held on the 29th of May, 
1829, it was resolved to vostpone any 
application to Parliament relative to re- 
gistration, until those Commissioners 
had made their report ; and your Com- 
mittee are still of opinion, that itis better 
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to wait the result of the Commissioners’ 
proceedings, rather than attempt any se- 
parate measure on the sub'ect. 

With respect to the marriage law, so 
far as it affects Protestant Dissenters, 
your Committee have invited the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the Committee 
of the Protestant Society, in order to de- 
vise the most expedient measures to be 
adopted. That society has appointed a 
deputation to meet a deputation from 
your Committee, aud a meeting is in- 
tended tu take place forthwith. 

Iu May last, the attention of your 
Committee was called to a bill then pend- 
ing in Parliament, for regulating the free 
grammar school at Birmingham. A clause 
had been introduced into that bill, tend- 
ing to exclude Dissenters from any share 
in the controul or management of the 
school, or its funds; a circumstance 
which could not fail to excite the atten- 
tion of the Dissenters of Birmingham, 
who are a very numerous and influential 
body in that town. They accordingly, 
without delay, appointed a committee to 
oppose the objectiouable clause, consider- 
ing, no doubt, as well as vour Committee, 
the attempt as a fresh exhibition of the 
same spirit of bigotry which had occa- 
sioned, for so long a period, the continu- 
ance of the Corporation and Test Acts 
upon our statute book. Your Committee, 
therefore, communicated with the Bir- 
mingham Committee on the subject, and 
shortly afterwards the bill dropped, on 
the third reading in the House of Lords, 
where it originated. 

Your Committee have still to lament 
the little effect produced by their address, 
forwarded near two years ago to Disseut- 
ing congregations throughout the king- 
dom, on the subject of the funds of the 
deputation, They had flattered them- 
selves that the statements contained in 
that address, and the appeal therein made 
to the justice and liberality of Dissenters 
at large, would have had the desired 
effect, of not only replenishing the finan- 
ces of the deputation, after the heavy re- 
duction they had experienced by the ex- 
peuses of obtaining the repeal of the 
Sacramental Test, but also of establish- 
ing a farther permanent fund, from 
which a sufficient income might be de- 
rived for the ordinary purposes of the 
deputation, and to the principal of which 
resort might be had in case of any other 
great and unforeseen emergency. Your 
Committee, however, so far from having 
their expectations realized, have had the 
mortification to find that the amount of 
subscriptions, collected in consequence 
of the address, is very little more thaw 


sufficient to defray the actual expenses of 
its circulation. ‘To what cause this ey. 
traordinary indifference is to be attriber. 
ed, your Committee are at a loss to epg. 
ceive; but they are willing to put. the 
most favourable construction they ee 
upon the conduct of the Dissenters, by 
supposing that they consider a large fad 
nunecessary, now that the repeal of the 
Sacramental Test has been effected. 
Your Committee the more deeply lament 
the unfavourable issue of their exertions, 
as that which yet remains to be done for 
the cause of civil and religious liberty 
may give rise to considerable expense, 
whilst the want of available funds to de. 
fray it may occasion great difficulty, de- 
Jav, and embarrassment. 

As to the ordinary business of the past 
year, your Committee have the pleasure 
to state, that but few instances have oe- 
curred requiring their interference. The 
following is a brief statement of the caves 
brought before them :— 

1. A poor minister in Wales was de- 
prived of au endowment, consisting of the 
reuts of several houses, which had bees 
bequeathed by a will made in the vea 
1735, for the benefit of the minister, for 
the time being, of a particular congrega 
tion. The endowment was regularly ae- 
counted for, aud paid to the ministers, 
in succession, for a great uumber ef 
years; but at length the trustees with 
held payment from the present minister, 
alleging that they had a discretionary 
power to appropriate the endowment te 
some other minister in the neighbour 
hood. The opinion of counsel we 
taken, and being iv favour of the clain- 
ant, every means was used to induce the 
trustees to comply with the donor's lt 
tention, but without effect. A_ petites 
to the Lord Chancellor was, therefor, 
presented, which for some time was o> 
stinately resisted by the trustees ; bots 
length they yielded to the justice of the 
case, delivered possession to the min* 
ter, accounted for the rents they had tt 
ceived, and executed a conveyance of the 
estate to new trustees for the benefit ¢ 
the claimant and his successors, $0 a ® 
preclude the possibility of any doubt 
dispute on the subject hereatter. 

2. Another minister in Wales 
ejected from his meeting-house and dae? 
ling house, by an action at the sat a 
the heir-at-law of the surviving tase 
The case was not brought before you! 
Committee till within a few days of 
trial; when, seeing it was one of : 
hardship, and strongly recommed 
the attention of your Committee by mn 
respectable ministers in Wales, Mey 
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solved to undertake the conduct of it to 
acertain extent. They, accordingly, un. 
der the advice of counsel, defended aud 
adopted proceedings in the Court of 
King’s Bench, and in the Common Law 
and Equity Courts of Wales, in the hope 
of getting the minister reinstated in his 
office, and restored to his rights; but in 
the progress of the suit they found it 
encompassed with so many difficulties, 
and that so much doubt arose in the 
minds of counsel as to its final success, 
that they have found it expedient to with- 
draw from further interference. 

3. The third and last case is, that of 
a recent disturbance of worship at the 
chapel in Great Saffolk Street, South- 
wak. Your Committee were applied to 
to prosecute the offender, but, upon his 
coming forward and signing a written 
apology, expressing contrition for his 
offence, and promising never to repeat 
it, they deemed it expedient to forbear a 
prosecution. The same course has been 
adopted in former instances of this kind, 
and your Committee hope that their act 
of justice ou this occasion will uot prove 
less beneficial by being tempered with 
mercy, 

ROBERT WINTER, 
Secretary. 
16, Bedford Row. ; 


Hull Unitarian Sunday-Sehool Anni- 
versary. 

Ow Sunday, January 16th, the annnal 
sermon was preached on behalf of this 
school, by the Rev. R. K. Philp, of Lin- 
coln, from Eccl. xi. 6, “In the morning 
sow thy seed,” &c. On the following 
Puesday afternoon the children of the 
school, after singing a hymn, and hear- 
ing a snitable address, and joining in 
prayer in the chapel, were conducted to 
a room hired for the purpose, where tea 
Was prepared and served to them by their 
teachers, They sang another hymn be- 
fore they were dismissed. A second tea 
party sat down afterwards to the same 
table, consisting of the teachers and 
friends of the Sunday-school and the 
Congregation, to the number of seventy- 
four, which number was afterwards in- 
rr by other arrivals, and by the 
“UGiOn oO , “are , rar 
admitted at mare ve M ‘le a Mr Philp 
kindly acted as Chairman after tes 
the Shade pPragreei ae after tea ; and 
eon g was delightfully spent in 
. Gy social intercourse, and in listen- 
a - various addresses from several 
peakers on subjects of religious and be- 
Hevolent interest. ‘The ineeting con. 
cluded with singing and prayer. 


This was the second meeting of the 
kind by which the society here have com- 
memorated their school anniversary ; and 
it is intended to hold it in a_ similar 
manner in future years, 

Hull, Jan, 20, 1831. KE. u. 


Lectures at the Octagon Chapel, Nor- 
wich. 

LECTURES on the principles of Unita- 
rianism having beeu recently delivered 
at the Octagon Chapel, by the Rev. W, 
J. Bakewell, to numerous congregations, 
who were forcibly impressed by the pow- 
erful reasonings and eloquent appeals of 
their minister, a subscription was set ou 
foot to present to the Rev. Gentleman a 
testimonial of their admiration and es- 
teem. 

Although the amount of individual 
subscriptions was purposely limited to 
a mere trifle, a sum of thirty pounds was 
speedily collected, and presented by a 
deputation of the congregation to Mr. 
Bakewell, who was much affected by 
this unexpected testimony of the senti- 
ments of his flock. 

It is understood that the effect pro- 
duced by these lectures on persons not 
hitherto connected with the chapel, has 
cucouraged Mr. B. to prepare a second 
series. May they open the eyes of those 
hitherto blind to the absurdities of Tri- 
nitarianism, Rn. M, 

Church Revenues. 

‘Tne following statement of the reve- 
nues of the Church of England and 
Wales, is furnished in ‘* The Extraor- 
divary Black Book,’’ just published by 
Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange :— 
Church Tithe ............£6,884,800 
Incomes of the Bishoprics .. 397,115 
kstates of the Deans and 

Chapters 0... cscccscces 
Glebes and Parsonage Houses 
Perpetual Curacies, 75/. each 
Benefices, not Parochial, 2504, 

CRs pod op bcedsouses 32,450 
Church Fees, or Burials, 

Marriages, Christenings, &c, 
Oblations, Offerings,and Com- 

positions for Offerings at 

the Four Great Festivals... 
College and School Founda- 

TIONS 0. wo ee cess cccvcces 
Lectureships in Towns and 

Populous Places ........ 
Chaplainships and Offices in 

Public Iustitutions ...... 
New Churches and Chapels 


494,000 
250,000 
75,000 


500,000 


80,000 
602,150 
60,000 


10,000 
94,050 





£9,479,565 
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From the same authority, we learn 
that ‘* the number of prelates, dignita- 
ries, and incumbents, is only 7,694; aud 
if the above were equally divided among 
them, each would receive one thousand 
two hundred and twenty eight pounds 
per annum. The number of benefices 
is, however, 11,342. There are 5,098 
rectorics, 3,647 vicarages, and 2,970 
churches, veither rectorial nor vicarial, 
making a total of 11,755 churches. 
These churches are coutained in 10,674 
parishes and parochial chapelries. ‘The 
whole of these 10,674 benefices are in 
the hands of 7,191 incumbents; there 
are 2,886 individuals with 7,037 livings ; 
567 with 1,701 livings; 209 with 836 
livings ; 64 with 320 livings.’’ 

We do not pretend to decide between 
this statement and the following, but 
the Church has no right to complain of 
misrepresentation, or to claim credence, 
while the materials for a correct estimate 
are withheld from the public. 

Non-resipent CrerGy.— Lord Kine 
brought forward a motion on this sub- 
ject on Monday, Feb. 14.) His Lord- 
ship's object was to shew the ratio be- 
tween the von residents of parishes where 
the patrouage was in the hands of lay- 
men, and of parishes where it was in the 
hands of Churchmen. The usual plea 
for pluralities, the grand cause of non- 
residence, was, that the livings, sepa- 
rately taken, were too poor to support a 
clergyman ; but Lord King observed, this 
plea could be urged only where all the 
livings held by a pluralist were poor 
ones, The average income of the clergy 
of England had been stated to be 365/. 
I8s. 4¢.: he thought the proper rule 
would be, that where any living was of 
equal or greater value than that average, 
the incumbent should not be permitted 
to hold another. The Church, Lord King 
said, was by no means liberal to her 
own sous, On some Church property 
belonging to the see of York, the sums 
paid to the clergymen were not more 
than 30/. a year: in one case of a valu- 
able college living worth 20002 the cu- 
rate received only 30/., and the parish- 
ioners had been obliged to subscribe 
to make it up to 707. 

‘The Bishop of Lonpown said, since he 
last addressed their Lordships on the 
subject, he had entered into a calculation 
of the average income of the clergy; and 
he found, if the whole of the income of 
the Church was equally divided among 
the various incumbents in England and 
Wales, it would not exceed 155/. each ; 
and even adding the glebe lands, Queen 
Anue’s bounty, and property of the va- 


rious Deans and Chapters, it wonld ge: 
exceed 200/.; while the average inoon, 
of the Church of Scotland amounted » 
the least calculation to 2751. The pub. 
licatious on this subject were a tissue of 
the grossest misrepresentations, 


oe 


Proceedings in Jamaica, 


(From the Anti-Slavery Reporter) 


We have received a great mass of jp. 
formation from various slave colonies, 
but principally from Jamaica, since the 
last Reporter was published. We ca 
only glance at a few of the points which 
it embraces. 

The Assembly of Jamaica, in thelr 
displeasure with the Government fo 
having rejected the Slave Act of 1829, 
with its avti-christian clauses, have r- 
solved to take no step whatever te 
amend their slave law. That of 182) 
was proposed to be re-enacted in its 
former state, with the exclusion simply 
of its persecuting provisions 5 but after 
long debates, which displayed not ony 
an extraordinary degree of heat and a 
perity, but gross ignorance of all con- 
stitutional principles, and the most de- 
termined hostility to all missionary efforts, 
it was thrown out by a majority of 240 
16. *The Assembly are thus fairly a 
issue with the Government and Parla 
ment of this country. ‘They seem tf 
have felt the perilousness of placing 
themselves in such a predicament ; har 
ing on one side a numerous population 
of slaves, possibly excited by the failure 
of all hope of seeing their condition 
alleviated ; and on the other, the free 
black aud coloured classes generally im- 
tated by the contemptuous rejection ot 
their claims to equal rights, aud openly 
proclaiming their willingness to accede 
to the wishes of Goverument on the sab 
ject of slavery; and they could net 
therefore, but be alarmed at the pr 
pect of standing alone in a conflict with 
the Government, and also with both the 
free black and coloured classes, and 
slaves. It appears to be under some sub 
impression that, in despite of all thet 
ancient and most jnveterate prejudices, 
they have carried through all its stage 
with unusual celerity, a_ bill for conler 
ring on all free black and coloured per 
sons the same privileges, civil and pe 
litical, with the white inhabitants. 
measure, we have no doubt, will prose 
in its consequences a most auspicio® 
one, whatever may have been its moure 
The free classes are too strong 0 
allegiance to be drawn in to Jom 
whites in a contamacious resistance ® 
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the Government, aud therefore this pre- 
cipitate change of policy cannot but prove 
highly beneficial in its results to the 
veneral interests of humanity. The 
Assembly have offered, it is true, a bigh 
bribe to the black and coloured classes, 
by removing all their disabilities ; but we 
think they have formed a most mistaken 
estimate of those classes if they expect 
their support in any measures of resist- 
auce to the Government and Parliament 
of this country. Their passions, we 
are persuaded, have here deluded them. 
We nevertheless rejoice exceedingly in the 
event, 

The Assembly appear greatly alarmed 
also by the freedom with which the 
periodical press of the island, and par- 
ticularly the Watchman and the Chris- 
tian Record, canvas the conduct of the 
planters, and the uature and effects of 
slavery, and a bill has been brought in 
to restrain it, which has excited very 
general opposition, particularly on the 
part of the free black and coloured peo- 
ple. The bill proposes to give summary 
power to magistrates to enter printing- 
houses and seize types, papers, &c.; aud 
it inflicts on any one convicted of pub- 
lishing seditious libels, the punishment 
of transportation for life. Should such 
a law pass in the island, it covld only 
live until it reached Eugland, where it 
must of necessity be disallowed. 

The House of Assembly was suddenly 
and unexpectedly prorogued by the 
Governor, probably to give them time 
to reflect calmly ou their peremptory re- 
jection of all improvement in their slave 
code. 

Messrs. Lecesne and Escoffery, whose 
names and whose sufferings are familiar 
to our readers, had returned to Jamaica, 
after an exile of seven long years, and 
after having received the redress they 
had sought from the justice of this coun- 
try, for the cruel injuries they had sus- 
tained from the government of Jamaica. 
Their return was hailed with the utmost 
joy by the free black and coloured in- 
habitants, 


_—--—aw 


Unitarianism in Guernsey. 
Sir, 

A Letrer in your Repository for Fe- 
bruary last, (uuder the head of “ Uni- 
‘arianisin in Guernsey,’’) signed ‘ E. 
Whitfield,” and dated Ilminster,’’ in- 
terested me so much, that I entered into 
* correspondence with the subject of it, 
Which, ultimately, led to their sending 
me the inclosed. If it appears to you, 
a8 it does to me, that the publication of 
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it in your Repository may, eventually, 
prove serviceable to their interests, as 
well as an encouragement to others under 
similar circumstances, it is at your ser- 
vice, 

C. H. 


One of our members had been for se- 
veral years a class leader and local 
preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist 
connexion in England; he had, for 
some cousiderable time, held opinions 
that were not in strict accordance with 
those of his Methodist friends, particu- 
larly on the subject of future punish- 
ment, the eternal duration of which he 
could not admit, not being able to re- 
concile the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment with the acknowledged pertectious 
of God, and the general tenor of divine 
revelation. His views on this subject 
were geverally known amoung the preach- 
ers and people; among the latter there 
were many who thought with him; they 
spake often one to another on this and 
other interesting subjects, aud he con- 
tinued united with them in Christian 
love and friendship during his stay among 
them. On his removal to the island of 
Guernsey, having received an appoint- 
ment in the service of the customs, it so 
happened that, in attending the Metho- 
dist chapel, he found one of the travel- 
ling preachers on the station to whom 
he was well known; this man was a stre- 
nuous advocate for the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment; and although he was ap- 
parently very friendly, he secretly insi- 
nuated among the people that such an 
one was not sound in the faith, that he 
held daugerous opinions, aud that it 
would be advisable that the people should 
have as little intercourse with him as 
possible. ‘This had its intended effect 
with regard to the greater part of the 
members, but it excited the attention of 
others in a more excellent way; these 
manifested a friendly disposition towards 
the stranger, and sought opportunities to 
converse with him on the subject of reli- 
gion, &e. 

It was on one of these occasions, when 
three of his Christians friends spent the 
evening with him at his house, that 
they expressed themselves as highly gra- 
tified with the evening’s conversation ; 
and oue of them proposed a stated weekly 
meetivg for the purpose of religious con- 
versation, &c. The proposal was gladly 
embraced, and from that time I date 
the origin of the Unitarian Church in 
Guernsey ; not that either of us had any 
idea of Unitarianism at that time; we had 
scarcely heard of the name, and were al- 
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together unacquainted with the doctrine, 
and unconnected with its professors. 

Our first subject was God's Universal 
Love—to us a most delightful theme. 
‘The gracious declarations with which the 
Scriptures abound on this subject, be- 
came familiar to us; on this subject we 
delighted to dwell; it excited in our 
hearts sentiments of the purest gratitude, 
and furnished us with the most powerfal 
motives ¢o lore and fear God, and watk in 
his way. 

Among other arguments to prove the 
universality of God's love to mankind, 
we laid o small stress upon what we had 
been taught to believe as the doctrine 
of atonement, that the justice of God had 
been satisfied for the sins of mankind 
by the sufferings and death of Christ, 
that he had not only paid a debt, but had 
also purchased salvation for us. Such 
were the ideas which pervaded every 
part of our religious services, to which we 
had been accustomed for years; we had 
been taught to sing repeatedly, 


** Lord, I believe were sinners more 
‘Than sands upon the ocean shore, 
‘Thou hast for ad// a ransom paid, 
For ail a full atonement made.’ 


For all my Lord was crucified, 

For all, for all, my Saviour died, 

His blood atoned for all our race, 

And sprinkles now the throne of 
grace.” 


Behold the Lamb of God who bears 
‘the sins of all the world away,”’ &ce. 


The reiteration of the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment, (commonly a more 
harsh expressiou,) which sounded in our 
ears in almost every sermon, appeared to 
us so inconsistent with our hymns, and 
so contradictory to the positive declara- 
tion of the Almighty, ** I will not con- 
tend for ever, neither will I be always 
wroth ; for the spirit should fail before 
me, and the souls which I have made,” 
Isaiah vii. 16, that it excited our as- 
tonishment, and led us to a more parti- 
cular consideration of the subject, than, 
age we otherwise should have given 
t, until we came at length to perceive 
that the doctrine of Atonement, as we 
had been taught, was vot ouly inconsist- 
ent with eternal punishment, but incom- 
patible with any punishment at all; for it 
now appeared to us, that if fudl satisfac- 
tion has been made to Divine Justice for 
the sins of mankind, and if the whole 
world be included in that satisfaction as 
stated above, then in that case, it struck 
us forcibly, there could be no future pu- 
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nishment for sin. We were not pre- 
pared for this conclusion. We were. | 
may say, alarmed at the result of cnr 
discussions on this subject; we saw 
clearly that the salvation which the gos 
pel reveals is conditional; that repentance, 
faith, and good works, are essentially 
necessary to our final acceptance with 
yod ; and that our state and condition jy 
a future world depends upon our coy- 
duct in this. We now believed that God 
sent his Son not to satisfy his justice by 
paying the sinner’s debt, but to bless mav- 
kind by turning them from their inigui- 
ties ; that obedience to his precepts and 
couformity to his example is the bet 
proof we can give of our love to Christ, 
and we determined accordingly. 

About this time, reading in “ Evans's 
Sketch,” we found a reference to a book 
called the ‘* Antisatisfactionist ;” this 
we immediately procured ; it was to us 
a most valuable acquisition, and con- 
firmed us in our change of opinion ov 
the doctrine of Atonement. We next 
ventured to discuss what we had beea 
taught to believe as the divinity of 
Christ, that it was essential to the sa 
tisfaction required for the sius of man- 
kind, that Christ should be God as well 
as man, otherwise it could not be an in- 
finite sAtisfaction, The following is the 
language of our hymns in reference to 
this subject . 


*¢ Equal with God most high, 
He laid his glory by, 
He, the Eternal God was born!” 
** God, in this dark vale of tears, 
A man of griefs was seen 5 
Here, for three and thirty years, 
He dwelt with sinful men.” 


Then he dies. 

‘Come see, ye worms, your Maker die! 
And say was ever grief like his.” 

And again, 

“ The Jmmortal God hath died for me,” 


We now perceived the impropriety of such 
language, and having given up the doc- 
trine of satisfaction, the argument for 
the Deity of Christ, arising from ¢ 
supposed necessity of an infinite satis 
faction, lost all its force, and we soo! 
came to the conclusion, that as there § 
but one God, and that one God is @ 
clearly distinguished in scripture a & 
distinct being from Jesus Christ, as hat 
ing sent him, anointed him, raised him 
from the dead, &c., &c., that Jesus 
could not be God in the strict and prope? 
sense of the word. 

Our friends now began to feel dis 
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tisfied in attending public worship at 
those places where they were under the 
necessity of hearing many things which 
they could not approve ; and being firmly 
persuaded, from a careful attention to 
the Holy Scriptures, that the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
only proper object of religious worship, 
it was finally agreed, that we should 
mect together at the house of one of our 
friends on the Lord’s-day, for the pur- 
pose of uniting in the worship of God, 
in what appeared to us a more scriptural 
way than we could find elsewhere. 

We now began to feel some incon- 
venience from the waut of proper hymns 
to assist us in singing the praises of God ; 
those to which we had been hitherto 
accustomed now appeared to us as highly 
erceptionable. We had heard of Mr. 
Aspland, as the respectable Editor of the 
Monthly Repository, and took the liberty 
of writing to him for his advice respect- 
ing a Hywn Book. He, in the most ob- 
liging manner, replied to our request; 
aud having subsequently had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing his * Selection of Psalms 
aud Hymus for Unitariau Worship,’’ it 
met with our mutual approbation ; we 
accordingly sent for a few copies, and 
Mr. Aspland had the gooduess to send 
with them a present of various Unitarian 
publications, including several copies of 
his own published Sermons, which was 
to us a most valuable acquisition, not 
only confirming us in the belief of the 
truth as far as we understood it, but 
also as it increased our means of infor- 
mation. We shall ever feel a grateful 
remembrance of this kindness, and also 
his further kindness towards us shortly 
atterwards, in procuring for us a dona- 
tion of books from the Unitarian Society, 
Which were transmitted to us by Dr. Rees, 
the Secretary, who kindly added to them 
some of his own Tracts. 

Our meeting for worship was at first 
rather of a private nature than otherwise. 
We met together for singing, and prayer, 
and reading the Scriptures. The bre- 
thren in turn also read a sermon. We 
had, however, excited public attention, 
and soon had occasional visiters at our 
meetings, until at length circumstances 
appeared favourable to our opening a 
amy of worship in a more public way. 

¢ therefore thought it expedient to 
form ourselves into something like church 
‘ ra "apie ep pledged cach other 
his Son onli ee and as the disciples of 
mete oad irist our Lord, to submit 
ivan re unanimously adopt- 
ie tr ema ' government, discipline, 

HCN Was inserted in a book, (which 
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we call the church book,) to which we 
all signed our names, and solemnly en- 
gaged to walk so as to please God, by 
carefully guarding against every thing 
which we know to be contrary to his 
revealed will, and, by a conscientious 
discharge of moral and religious duties, 
to maintain consciences void of offence 
towards God and man. 

We then had a room fitted up for the 
public worship of the only true God, in 
the name and as the disciples of Jesus 
Christ, whom he had sent. We also com- 
menced preaching twice ou the Lord’s- 
day, which we still continue; our con- 
gregations have tever been large, but 
they have been in general regular, from 
five-and twenty to thirty, upon an ave- 
rave, and seldom more. It is now some- 
thing more than nine years ago the 
Guernsey Unitarian Church was formed; 
and having obtained help of God we con- 
tinued to this day; our present prospects 
are not very cheering—the disadvantages 
under which we labour are well describ- 
ed by our excellent friend Mr. Whitfiell 
in the Monthly Repository. As you have 
seen this, there is the less necessity of ny 
entering into a more circumstantial ac- 
count in regard to ¢Ais particular. IT pray 
God to continue his goodness towards us, 
by keeping us in the right way, that we 
may stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind, striving together for the faith of 
the gospel, 





Locke’s Monument. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 9th, a Meeting 
of the Subscribers to a Fund for the 
erection of a Monumeut to John Locke, 
was held at the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern, 
The subscription for the undertaking 
commenced in the year 1808, when a 
small sum was collected. In 1816 the 
amount in hand was 455/. 8s. 6d., which 
was invested in the Funds, aud, with the 
accumulations, now amounts to B46, 6s. 
3d. In consequence of the large sums de- 
manded for fees, the Monument could not 
be erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral or West- 
minster Abbey ; and it was therefore pro- 
posed that it should be placed in the Hall 
of the London University, to which it 
was stated there would be no objection, 
The Monument is to be similar to that 
of Lord Erskine, in Lincoln's Inn Hall, 
the expense of which was 12004. Mr. 
Westmacott is the artist. ‘The subscrip- 
tion has been augmented by a donation 
of 1002. from Lord King, the faithful 
biographer of the great metaphysician. 
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216 New Publications. 


Polish Jeves. 


Tue Jews are at this moment taking 
a very active part in the Polish Revolu- 
tion. They are publishing at Warsaw a 
newspaper in Hebrew, of which we have 
seen several numbers in Paris. — Le 
Globe. 


NOTICES. 

A Meetine of the Somerset and Dorset 
Unitarian Association will be holden at 
Ilminster, on Good Friday, April 1. The 
Rev. Robert Cree, of Bridport, is expect- 
ed to preach in the morning, and the 
Rev. W. S. Brown, of Bridgewater, in the 
evening. The business of the Association 
will be transacted immediately after the 
morning service, and a full attendance of 
the subscribers and friends is ee 
desired, E. W., Sec. 

Tue Half yearly Meeting of the Hull, 
East York, aud North Lincolnshire Uni- 
tarian Association, will be held at Lin- 
coln, on Friday the Ist of April; when 
the Rev, J. R. Beard, of Manchester, and 
the Rev. E. Higginson, of Hull, are ex- 
pected to preach. 

Lincoln, Feb. 19, 1831. 


Se cenit cemm oN RE A a re 


ait Correspondence. 


Tur Anniversary of the Southery Uyi. 
tarian Fund will be held at Portsmouth, 
on Good Friday, April Ist. There wilj 
be service in the forenoon at the Genera) 
Baptist Chapel, after which the business 
of the Society will be transacted ; and 
in the evening at the Chapel in High 

Street. The Rev. E. Chapman, of Dept. 
ford, i is expected to preach, 


Tue Annual Sermon for the relief of 
the necessitons Widows and Children of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers, will be 
preached on Wednesday, the 13th April 
next, at the Rev. Johu Clayton's Chapel, 
in the Poultry, by the Rev. John Bur- 
nett, of Camberwell. Service to begiy 
at Twelve o'clock at noon precisely. The 
subscribers and friends to the Society 
will afterwards dine together at the Al- 
bion ‘Tavern in Aldersgate Street. 


Ministerial Settlement. 


THe Rev. GEorGE SKEY has accepted 
an invitation to become Pastor of the 
Unitarian Congregation at Hinckley, Lei- 
cestershire. 





N Ki W PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

The Doctrine of the Trinity founded 
neither on Scripture, nor on Reason and 
Common Sense, By W. H. Drummond, 
D.D. Third edition, With considerable 
additions, 5s. 6d. 

Objections to Unitarian Christianity 
considered. By Dr. Channing. 4d.; on 
common paper, for distribution, 2d. 

Hints Hlustrative of the Duty of Dis- 
sent. By a Congregational Nonconfor- 
mist. 6d. 

Remarks on the present State of the 
Dissenting Interest. By One of the 
Laity. 29. 6d, : 

A Brief Statement of the Proceedings 
of the London Presbytery, in the Case of 
the Rev. E. Irving. 

A Treatise on the Nature and Causes 
of Doubt in Religious Quesiions. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Hinton’s History and Topography of 
the United States, Parts VIL. VIEL IX, 
a, each. 





Historical Sketch of the Bank of Eo. 
gland: with an Examination of the Que 
tion as to the Prolongation of the Excla- 
sive Privileges of that Establishment. 

Letter to the Right Hon. Fraucis Jef. 
frey, Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

Castle's Manual of Surgery. Third 
edition, 10s. 6d. 

The American Almanac and Reposi- 
tory of Useful Knowledge for 1831. 

The Marchmont Papers, By Sir G. 
Rose. 3 Vols. 8vo. 

Crotchet Castle. By the Author of 
Headlong Hall. 

Essay on the Distribution of Wealth 
and the Sources of Taxation. By Rer. 
R. Jones. 

American Stories for Children, Edited 
by Miss Mitford. 3 Vols. 


Preparing for Publication. 


A second Volume of Sermous designed 
to be Used in Families. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


0. P. Q. next month. 


S oeeenimmineed 


Communications received from Te Tace; W.L.3 L.; and H. 





